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against organized society would be out of the question, 
even if they all believed, as they do not, that rebellion 
would increase their chances of success instead of destroy- 
ing them. The Civil War could not have taken place if 
the two parties in the quarrel had been scattered through- 
out the States of the Union instead of being localized, 
with many causes of strife, of which slavery was only one. 


ed 


ONE result of Col. Roosevelt’s journey to Africa will 
be the increase of geographical knowledge. All the 
magazines of the world are publishing articles about 
Africa, the hunting of big game, and the native tribes 
and nations. Incidentally much good will be done by 
making the pursuits of a mere sportsman seem less 
interesting and the achievements of science more de- 
sirable. It will also call attention more and more to the 
rights, needs, and wrongs of the natives of Africa. The 
forms of civilization which we have exported to bar- 
barous lands have been, for the most part, distortions 
and have often made the fortunes of the natives more 
painful and perilous than they would have been had 
they never seen a white man. 
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In Rochester, N.Y., some earnest men and women are 
trying to reach the non-churchgoer with the message of 
the Church. They have meetings in a theatre, adver- 
tised under the title, ‘‘The People’s Sunday Afternoon.” 
The results were very pleasing to those who organized and 
carried on these meetings. Every such display of ac- 
tivity in the religious field is to be welcomed, but the 
experiment is not a new one, and the results are not 
decisive. The meetings in Cooper Institute in New York, 
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in Ford Hall in Boston, and in many other places, have 
done much good. The Unitarians of Boston have spent 
many thousands of dollars in the last thirty or forty years 
to make music and the best preaching free to all comers. 
Theatre meetings were at one time held, with large 
audiences, but with no certainty that the total number 
of churchgoers was much increased, taking churches and 
theatres together. In later years all the churches have 
given free services, notably at King’s Chapel and Arling- 
ton Street, where first and last many thousands of people 
have in the afternoon enjoyed the best music and the 
best preaching that could be furnished without cost to 


the worshippers. 
Bd 


Rev. JoEL H. Mercatr, minister of the Unitarian church 
in Taunton, Mass., has long been an amateur astronomer, 
but in recent years he has fairly taken his place among 
the experts. He has in his list of bodies observed about 
fifteen new asteroids, and appeals to the astronomers 
of America, through Dr. Edward C. Pickering, director 
of the observatory at Cambridge, Mass., to take one or 
more of these planets and compute their orbits. Dr. 
Pickering says, ‘Nearly all of the asteroids discovered 
in America in recent years have been found by him.” 
Dr. Pickering also says his work “‘has given a value to 
this department of astronomical research which it did 
not have previously.”” The Naval Observatory in 
Washington, for some unknown reason, declined to 
compute the orbits of the new asteroids, as it was supposed 
to be doing. It isnecessary that the work should be done 
at once that astronomers may know where to find them. 
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WE have a letter from a member of Congress who 
questions the accuracy of our statement concerning the 
granting of pensions to persons who were not worthy 
and in good faith entitled to share the bounty of the 
nation. He assures us that, while there was formerly 
fraud in the granting of pensions, that in his belief dur- 
ing the past four years no private pension bill has been 
passed that we should not be willing to vote for. These 
bills commonly cover the cases of veterans who are 
disabled and cannot live upon the regular pensions once 
granted them. Certainly no one would be more prompt 
and eager than we to see to it that every brave soldier 
who was disabled in the service of his country should 
receive his pension. Of course the new decision, by 
virtue of which every man of a certain age who once 
served now becomes a pensioner, whether he be feeble 
or hearty, ought not to be accepted by men who are 
well-to-do and in good health. 
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IN the reports of the interview granted by the President 
at the White House to the labor leaders, we are glad to 
see the statement, purporting to come from Mr. Gompers, 
that organized labor unions do not desire the prohibition 
of all convict labor. They only desire the regulation of 
it in such a way that it will not come into competition 
with the labor of free men. This is as it should be. 
When a convict is taken out of a community and set to 
work ina prison, the number of wage earners is not thereby 
increased, and no new competition begins, unless the 
products of convict labor are sold at an unfair price, be- 
cause the manufacturers are at no expense for buildings 
and tools. Every convict should be encouraged to work 
for daily wages, the proceeds to be applied to the support 
of those who are dependent upon him outside the prison, 
or for his own advantage when he is set free. A large 
majority of the unemployed men and women are so un- 
skilful that they can do nothing worth paying for. 
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Wuen the new Christianity is established in China, 
Japan, and other Oriental lands, a place must be made 
among revered sages and saints for Confucius and for 
Sakya Muni. Missionaries must no longer seek for the 
defects in their teaching, but regard them with as much 
charity at least as they extend to the Apostles Paul 
and Peter who had contentions which proved that they 
could not both be infallible, and errors of practice such 
that Paul says of Peter, “I withstood him to his face, for 
he was to be blamed.”” An unsophisticated young Buddh- 
ist, who had begun to study Christianity with interest, 
was exposed to a violent storm on the Pacific Ocean. 
Being asked if he was afraid, he said, ‘‘No, I prayed to 
Jesus, to Buddha, and the eight million gods of Japan 
and felt perfectly safe.’’ The story gives a hint of a more 
rational method by which the sympathy of religions will 
be increased and Christianity come to its own in 
Oriental lands. sli 


Samuel June Barrows. 

As we announced last week, Samuel J. Barrows, 
formerly editor of the Christian Register, died in the 
Presbyterian Hospital in New York, Wednesday, the 21st 
inst. His disease was typhoid pneumonia of a virulent 
type. Mrs. Barrows was in Saint Petersburg, where 
she went recently on an errand connected with the 
imprisonment of Madam Breshkovsky. She is now on 
her way home, but cannot arrive until Friday of this week. 

Mr. Barrows was born in New York, May 26, 1845. 


‘He was thrown upon his own resources at the age of eight 


years and began his career in the service of R. Hoe & Co., 
the famous press builders. Afterwards he became a 
stenographer and journalist, supporting himself by writ- 
ing for the New York Sun, World, and Tribune. He 
married Isabel Hayes Chapin, June 28, 1867. He was 
for a time private secretary to William H. Seward, re- 
maining in the State Department until 1871. In 1873 
he entered the Harvard Divinity School, from which he 
was graduated in 1875, with the degree S.T.B. He spent. 
two of his vacations, while in the Divinity School, as 
correspondent of the New York Tribune, first with Gen. 
Stanley in the Yellowstone region and afterward with 
Gen. Custer among the Black Hills. After that he took 
a year of study in Leipzig. Nov. 2, 1876, he was ordained 
minister of the First Parish in Dorchester, Mass., which 
he served until 1881, when he became editor of the Chris- 
tian Register, holding that post until April 1, 1897. 

Before resigning his post as editor, he was elected to 
Congress, and served one term of two years from the 
Tenth Massachusetts District. Before his service in Con- 
gress he was appointed a member of the International 
Prison Congress, and later corresponding secretary of the 
Prison Association of New York. In the service of the 
State and the national government he travelled exten- 
sively in Europe, visiting prisons, attending meetings of 
international congresses, and making himself an author- 
ity on the subject of penology. 

In his various journeys he had occasion to preside or 
to speak at numerous meetings, and, in whatever country 
he was, he adapted himself to his hearers, speaking 
French, German, Hungarian, modern Greek, or whatever 
the occasion required. In Greece he once travelled a 
long distance to conduct a funeral service in the Greek 
language. He spent a year in Greece, while he was editor 
of the Christian Register, entering with great zeal into 
the archeological surveys and investigations that were 
going on in Athens. Both he and his wife took a most 
intense and sympathetic interest in the welfare of the 
Armenians during and after the massacres, and did much 
by way of giving assistance to the victims. They were 
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also on intimate terms with the revolutionists who were 
risking their fortunes and lives in their attempt to 
modify the despotic institutions of Russia. At various 
times Dr. Barrows made journeys through the South 
studying the African problem, and was widely known 
as a friend of the colored race. In 1897 he received from 
Earincd University, District of Columbia, the degree 
S.T.D. 

At the Indian and Peace Conferences at Mohonk Lake 
Dr. Barrows has always been active and useful. He has 
served on committees, drafted resolutions, and has been 
appointed a prominent place in the discussions to which, 
because of his familiarity with foreign countries, he 
could make many intelligent contributions. Few men 
in this generation have worked so incessantly in the 
interest of humanitarian reform and enlightened progress. 
We doubt if any one ever 
saw him idle during his wak- 
ing hours. He was always 
studying, thinking, or doing 
something either in the way 
of direct performance of 
duty or in processes of cult- 
ure that would better fit 
him for the service in which 
he had enlisted. 

Few men have known so 
many things worth knowing 
and have done so many 
things worth doing. But, 
while he pursued with ardor 
all the studies which in- 
troduced him to the higher 
ranges of human experience 
and culture, he devoted 
himself in practical life al- 
most exclusively to reforms 
which would improve the 
condition of those who were 
not among the _ favored 
classes, and also in resisting 
what he considered to be 
partiality and injustice in 
the administration of the 
laws and the arrangements 
of social life. He was an 
ardent advocate of the re- 
form of our penal laws and 
practices, of the extension 
of the suffrage to women, of the [prohibition of the 
manufacture and sale of alcohol, and for the sake of these 
and similar movements he was willing to sacrifice popu- 
larity and the chances of personal advancement. 


Spiritual Verities. 


There are various degrees of common sense. The 
kind most prized by substantial folk, who pride them- 
selves on practicality devoid of all nonsense, is particu- 
larly hard and solid. They exalt it as something akin to 
genius which enables them to discriminate all things of a 
flimsy, illusory nature, and to treat them with indif- 
ference, if not with ridicule. Your sensible person, who is 
only common sensible, who is never taken in or deceived 
by fancy, never exalted by enthusiasm, never moved by 
spontaneous emotion, who sees through everything but 
hard fact, is never carried out of himself by generous self- 
forgetfulness or impersonal admiration, is a little colossus 
firmly planted on the earth, and believing in it as the one 
great, uncontested reality. 
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It is well to believe in the earth, for it is a solid fact, 
the greatest of all tangible facts, a fact of inexpressible 
loveliness and worth if we look at it aright, and yet a 
fact of gross materialty if we regard it as a mere pos- 
session, ministering to the animal nature and the lower 
instincts. The earth seen through a spiritual medium 
is the true fact. It is what all great poets and thinkers 
have sought to express from the earliest, rudest times of 
man’s existence as a thinking and emotional being. 
The old psalmist is so imbued with the sentiment that he 
bursts forth in triumphant strains that cannot be re- 
pressed. ‘‘The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof.’ ‘“The heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament showeth his handiwork.” 

This belief in the indwelling, permeating God makes 
the difference between the carnal and spiritual concep- 
tion of life,—perhaps one 
should say a part of the 
difference. To know that we 
live in God’s house, with 
him, know it from internal, 
actual experience, is a major 
fact; for, knowing it, how can 
we defile the palace of the 
Great King? how can we 
injure others, or fail to be 
humble-minded, pure-hearted, 
loving, and just. But in our 
day there are many who say 
to us: ‘This is all moonshine. 
It has no reality. It is due 
to an act of the imagina- 
tion.’ But they do not tell 
us why imagination and 
sentiment were implanted in 
us; why we were given the 
faculty of vision, or of feeling 
the deeper meanings. 

The open secret is as truly 
a secret as if it were not 
open and at every human 
being’s service. To deny its 
existence is as foolish as for 
the color-blind to deny a 
Shade of blue they see as 


red. This sensitive and deli- 
cate apprehension of the 
spiritual force in life and 


nature may become atro- 
phied. Nearly all children have gleams of the heaven 
that lies about them in their infancy. The sense of 
wonder in their little minds is often reverent and full of 
beauty and charm. We have seen a fire run overa 
beautiful bit of forest land abounding in spring flowers 
and all lovely growths, and leaving only a black waste 
of desolation. A false conception of science and its 
vast unverified hypothesis has had this effect on some 
minds by killing the early germs of a true spiritual 
undogmatic faith. 

The terms of the old religion, to those who would enter 
into a personal relation with the unseen, are discredited. 
They have no real meaning for scores who are seeking 
the basis of a living and vibrant faith. They have been 
stereotyped in prayer and exhortation until the original 
content has disappeared in a worn phrase. Left thus 
destitute, many are unable to formulate expression 
or even thought for themselves that shall satisfy the 
deeper yearning for spiritual verities. 

We forget that religion is a personal relation with the 
divine spirit, as personal, or rather far more so, than our 
relation of the closest with human beings. For in this 
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relation we may confess what we are, may expose all our 
weakness, our unworthiness, our errors, mistakes, and 
graver sins. You may say it is needless to speak of 
these things to God: he knows them already in far greater 
measure and thoroughness than we can conceive. But 
we must speak to the Father not to inform him or to for- 
get his omniscience, but to come into relation in the 
true communion of spirit with soul. 

There is no dogmatism in this relation, no cant phrases, 
no hypocrisy. It requires an awful sincerity, a dealing 
with ourselves that is like unto the searching of fire. 
Our terrible doubts of his goodness and mercy will melt 
before this heart searching, and only our sense of kin- 
ship with the Father who loves us, though his ways are 
not our ways, will remain. He becomes to us the divine 
friend and helper, and we cease to ask vain questions or 
to batter our heads against the wall of the unknow- 
able, assured we have found the secret that for us is alone 
important. Sometimes it comes to us by a seeming 
accident, some great word dropped from devout lips 
that touches the latent germ in the heart, some touch 
of remorse, some pang of useless regret. But the way 
to God is found only by the soul that seeks. There are 
no well-marked roads planted with sign posts. The 
way is individual, traced only for one. Our sin may 
place our feet on the path when our highly polished 
virtue leaves us indifferent. Our betrayed love and 
worship of the earthly may suddenly strike us with 
conviction of the only love that is unchangeable. 

You may say, How do you know this is not all the con- 
juring of an excited brain? Werefuse to answer. Silence 
is far better than any form of explanation for those who 
see no gleam of light through the long dark vista of the 
future. Argument and contention seldom convince. 
The seed does not germinate when it is uncovered daily 
to assure some one that it is a seed. It germinates in 
the quiet darkness and brooding silence and obscurity 
where God breathes his spirit upon it and whispers, 
“Begin to grow.” 


American Cnitarian Association. 


“Temperamentally Independent.” 


The American Unitarian Association is a group of 
small religious democracies agreeing to work together 
for the sake of accomplishing certain benefits for man- 
kind. When it was started, it had no “end” in view, 
and no one who has to do with its administrative in- 
terests could ever hope to satisfy any superficial per- 
sonal or ecclesiastical ambition. One of our well-known 
preachers a few days since referred to a certain minis- 
ter as one who was ‘‘temperamentally independent,’’ and 
I asked him if he could name a Unitarian minister who 
was ‘‘temperamentally’’ otherwise. Of course such a 
specimen was unthinkable, and what can thus be said 
of the ministry is true also of the laity. Ours is an 
Association of individuals and societies that are “tem- 
peramentally independent,”’ and it is just because this 
individual independency is so universally recognized 
amongst us that we can work together in harmony and 
peace. When we speak, therefore, of centralization, 
we should all agree upon the meaning we give to the 
word. It is a centralization not of official patronage, but 
of co-operative helpfulness. Its machinery does not 
exist for its own sake, but for the sake of certain results 
that could not be gained without it. The work of the 
Association is educational, inspirational, and advisory. 
By means of its various committees and departments 
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it selects and sends welcome messages to thousands of 
human beings to whom those messages come as revela- 
tions. Human lives, through its agency, find new avenues 
of expression, their horizons are extended, and they are 
fortified against the doubts that have crept into them 
and the fears that weaken them. Hundreds of letters 
might easily be produced, showing that the existence of 
the Association means to many people all the difference 
between spiritual loneliness, self-distrust, and philan- 
thropic inefficiency, and the sense of corporate fellow- 
ship, confidence and serviceableness. 

Nor is the Association the sponsor or agent of any 
specific reform. Its members are ‘‘temperamentally 
independent,”’ and there is probably not a single issue 
now before the people which could count on a majority 
of its members for or against it. Its function is not to 
promote enterprises of reform, but to inspire an enter- 
prise for all reform,—to cause championship, but not to 
champion causes. For instance, the Association must 
do all in its power to inspire the spirit of peace, but it is 
not a Peace Society. It must insist on temperance, but 
it is not a Temperance Society. It must proclaim the 
fundamental principles of civic righteousness, but it 
cannot undertake a propaganda of municipal reform. 
It must interpret human life, but it cannot espouse any 
particular theological scheme. And this is its attitude, 
not because it must evade any proposition for the good 
of mankind, but because its members are “ temperament- 
ally independent,” agreeing to co-operate upon the basis 


.of purpose and spiritual endeavor and utterly refusing 


to work together upon the basis of method. - 

The American Unitarian Association has become an 
effective instrument for the religious emancipation and 
enlightenment of the people. And this end has been 
achieved, not by any official “‘taking thought”’ for the 
sake of selfish glory, but simply by taking a wise advan- 
tage of opportunities as they have appeared, and re- 
sponding as far as possible to the demands of the age. 


And this must always be the line of our procedure. It is 
the only right direction of growth and power. It is our 
only possible hope of increasing efficiency. It ought 


to be a source of unrestrained thanksgiving that the 
time has come when upwards of six hundred religious 
democracies and twenty-five hundred individuals who 
are, one and all, ‘“‘temperamentally independent” can 
agree to come together and support those underlying 
laws of social, political, and spiritual life whose recogni- 
tion and application to the affairs of mankind form the 
only guaranty of enduring strength. 
Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics, 


THE advantages of international arbitration as the 
proper method for the settlement of disputes between 
peoples were emphasized by speakers of national emi- 
nence at the third annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of International Law at Washington last Friday. 
In speaking of the principle of arbitration, legally con- 
sidered, Senator Root,. former Secretary of State, pointed 
out that the practice of arbitration in controversies be- 
tween States is recognized by the Constitution of the 
United States in the operation of the Federal Supreme 
Court. ‘‘When the ever-recurring question arises,” said 
Mr. Root, ‘‘between submission of controversies to inter- 
national arbitration on the one hand and insistence upon 
the jurisdiction of national tribunals on the other, the 
nations who look to the framers of the American Con- 
stitution as an example of high constructive statesman- 
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ship and wisdom should not fail to find in this judgment, 
matter to arrest their attention and influence their ac- 
tion.” 

Js 


History was written in letters of fire and blood at 
Constantinople at the end of last week, when the army 
of the Constitutionalists, after an engagement with the 
reactionary forces in the streets of the Turkish capital, 
became masters of Stamboul and of the destinies of 
Abdul Hamid II. When the garrison of the capital city 
of the Ottomans surrendered to the invaders from Salonica 
last Saturday, the last chapter in the dreary chronicle of 
Hamidian absolutism was closed. The purpose of the 
conquerors was foreshadowed by the act of a caucus of 
deputies and senators, who on Monday voted to announce 
at the Selamlik on the following Friday the accession of 
Mehemmed Reshad, brother of Abdul Hamid, to the 
throne of the caliphs. ‘The ability of parliament to put 
its decision in effect was indicated by the attitude of 
the hierarchy, which apparently was prepared to rein- 
force the demand for the deposition of the reigning sultan 
with ecclesiastical authority. 


ad 


WHILE the Constitutionalists were deliberating upon 
the fate of Abdul, Constantinople was quiet. Beyond 
the strip of sea that divides European Turkey from 
Turkey-in-Asia, however, a pall of smoke and a din of 
dying men called the attention of the world to the fact 
that the problem of the continued existence of the 
Ottoman Empire is to be solved, not in Europe, where 
the Turks have been touched by the leaven of modern 
life, but in Asia, where the Moslem mass is unmollified 
by the spirit of progress. At the moment when the 
Young Turks were appealing to the sympathies of Chris- 
tendom in their struggle to save the constitution, Chris- 
tian cities were flaming, Christian communities were 
being put to the knife, Moslem hordes were revelling in 
a carnival of blood-lust and loot in Asia Minor. It 
were idle to ascribe this phenomenal outburst of violence 
to the cunning old man who was cowering before the 
shadow of destiny in the darkened chamber of Yildiz. 


ed 


THE conditions that appalled the civilized world during 
the brief reign of reaction at Stamboul are a part of the 
moral fabric of the Ottoman race. They are the menace 
of to-morrow as well as the fact of to-day. Any govern- 
ment at Constantinople, whether constitutional or auto- 
cratic, may well count on being confronted with a renewal 
of the massacres at any moment of religious frenzy. 
Before any Turkish régime may be regarded as competent 
to plead its cause before the tribunal of the nations, it 
must demonstrate its ability to curb the innate savagery 
of the Asiatic Turks. Whether any Ottoman govern- 
ment will be strong enough, enlightened enough, and 
determined enough to safeguard the life, honor, and 
property of the Christian subject races beyond the Sea 
of Marmora is a question upon which will hinge the 
future of the Ottoman dominion. Until this basic func- 
tion of government has been carried out by the Consti- 
tutionalists, it is premature to speak of a reformed 
Turkey as a contribution to the achievements of civili- 
zation. 

wt 

In the stress and turmoil of the cowp and the counter 
coup at Stamboul, a less spectacular event of great im- 
portance to the cause of peace in the Balkans was accom- 
plished in St. Petersburg, when Russia signed a military 
convention with Bulgaria. By the terms of this agree- 
ment, which must be regarded as a diplomatic triumph 
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for the newly independent kingdom, Bulgaria is made 
the guardian of Slavic interests in the peninsula, which 
have been placed in grave jeopardy by the recent Austro- 
German advance toward Salonica. The Russo-Bulgarian 
compact gains additional significance from the fact that 
it has the sanction of Great Britain and France, the two 
powers which, with Russia, form the new triple alliance 
in opposition to the aims and activities of the old. The 
anti-German group of powers have selected Bulgaria, to 
all appearances, as the country of promise in the struggle 
for the control of the Balkans in which the annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria last October was 
the first overt act of hostility. 
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BritisH statesmen, unless all signs are misleading, 
have come to the belief that in the creation of a strong 
Slavic state between the Danube-and the A‘gean lies the 
hope of curbing Germanic encroachments southward and 
eastward. Acting upon this belief, the foreign office at 
London welcomed Russia’s proposal for the payment of 
Bulgaria’s indemnity by the method suggested by Russia. 
This method practically amounts to.a transaction on 
ledgers, inasmuch as Turkey does not receive a single lev 
in cash from its erstwhile tributary state, while Bulgaria 
has three-quarters of a century for the payment of 
$18,000,000 to the Russian treasury in lieu of the Ottoman 
payments on account of the Russo-Turkish war. Had 
Bulgaria been compelled to pay the entire amount in 
cash, Turkish finances would have been rehabilitated and 
Bulgaria would have found herself under the necessity of 
greatly curtailing her military expenditures. This con- 
tingency the new triple alliance averted in order to foster 
the military and economic strength of the new kingdom 
at the outset of its career. 


Od 


THE complete accord between Great Britain and Russia 
was illustrated at the beginning of the week by the news 
that the intervention of Russia in Persian affairs was a’ 
tangible fact. The intervention is taking place at Tabriz, 
where a constitutional army is besieged by a force loyal 
to the Shah. It was announced at St. Petersburg, last 
Monday, that a Russian army was on its way to Tabriz, 
and that its operations would not be affected by any 
agreement which the Shah might effect with the national- 
ists. In other words, the government at St. Petersburg 
served notice upon the chancelleries that it had under- 
taken the task of restoring order in the country which 
has been in the throes of a civil conflict during the past 
two years, to the grave inconvenience of foreign interests. 
That this intervention will be carried out to its logical 
conclusion there appears to be little doubt, in view of 
England’s unqualified acquiescence in Russia’s plans. 


5d 


A NOTABLE development in Japanese public life was 
brought afresh to international notice at the beginning 
of the week, when the cable brought the news that three 
additional members of the diet at Tokio had been arrested 
in the course of an investigation into the scandal that 
grew out of the wrecking of the Japanese Sugar Company, 
a subsidized corporation with a capital of $12,000,000. 
The arrests of this week brought the number of members 
of the diet involved in the charges of fraud to twelve. 
They are accused of participation in the recent manipu- 
lation of the stock that brought values down sixty per 
cent. and caused the ruin of many investors, a large pro- 
portion of whom were foreigners. ‘The ‘‘deal’’ was of 
the sort which the old world has been in the habit of 
regarding as typically American. 
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Brevities. 


And still the literature goes on that is ‘‘erotic, neurotic, 
and tommyrotic.”’ 


All the money we have ever lost has been in invest- 
ments made by the advice of friends who were supposed 
to be expert. 


A good name is better than riches. The reason is 
evident: money cannot buy a good name, but a good 
name in the market always has a money value. 


The Bible will never lose its place as a masterpiece of 
literature. It will gain in interest in proportion to the 
revelation of its value as a record of human experience. 


One of the most startling elements of the discovery of 
new planets beyond Neptune is the extension of our idea 
of the enormous distances at which the sun exerts its 
power. 


There is much talk now in the daily journals about 
the application of X-rays, radium, etc., for the cure of 
ringworm. The writer once discovered by accident 
that in the case both of dogs and children an application 
of iodine was sufficient and successful. 


Zion’s Herald need not be disturbed by fears of a 
coming reunion of Orthodox and Unitarian Congre- 
gationalists. Nothing is in sight more epoch-making 
in this respect than a decent observance of the courtesies 
which ought to mark the intercourse of all Christian 
ladies and gentlemen. 


We are frequently reminded of the passage at arms 
between a Unitarian minister and a clergyman of another 
fold who said, with extreme condescension, ‘‘You know I 
can associate with you as a gentleman, but not as a 
Christian.’ To which the Unitarian replied, ‘‘I am sorry 

‘that I can associate with you as a Christian, but not as 
a gentleman.” 


Letter to a Catholic. 


BY REV. JOHN C. KIMBALL. 


I thank you very heartily for the two books that with 
your compliments have been sent me, entitled ‘Is One 
Religion as Good as Another?” and ‘‘Short Answers to 
Common Objections against Religion.’”’ I have read the 
first carefully and am now on the second,—the first with 
not the less interest because, while enjoying its earnest- 
ness, clearness, and freedom from excessive harshness, 
there are some points in its answer to the question with 
which I cannot wholly agree. 

I do not believe any more than the writer of the books 
does, that one religion—meaning thereby one denomina- 
tional form of it—is for all souls as good as another, 
though my reason varies, perhaps, a little from his, mine 
being not so much their difference in authority and truth 
as the fact that different souls are so widely different 
in their needs and conditions, that what fits one, however 
good in itself, cannot fit them all equally well, any more 
than one kind of food or one suit of clothes, however in- 
trinsically excellent, can be as good as another for all 
bodies. But,so far as one kind of religion meets special 
needs and conditions of humanity as well as another 
kind meets other special need and conditions, I believe 
differently from the author of the book, that it is equally 
good. Religion as held and taught by the Catholic 
Church best meets the needs and conditions of vast num- 
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bers of human beings, and so I hold it is good for them, 
and thank God it is in the world, and do not believe there 
is any other that is equally good for such persons. Relig- 
ion as held and taught by the different Protestant 
churches best meets the needs and conditions of other 
vast numbers of human beings, and so I hold the differ- 
ent Protestant forms of religion are good for them, and 
thank God they also are in the world, and do not be- 
lieve there are any other forms, not even the Roman 
Catholic, that are equally good for such naturally Prot- 
estant minds. 

I agree heartily with the writer, that no human being 
should be “indifferent to religion.’’ For, considered in its 
relations either to the individual or to society, it is the 
greatest concern in human life; and I mourn with him 
that so many in our day are treating it with neglect. 
But I hold that each person’s concern should be not to 
find out what is ideally and absolutely the best religion, 
the best either in itself or for the world at large, but to 
find out what best answers his own personal needs, and 
as such to accept and live its requirements. Doing sois a 
matter in which teachers and friends can help, but whose 
final choice each one must make for himself. “Why 
even of yourselves judge ye not what is right,’ asks 
Jesus, his own authority, therefore, for individual judg- 
ment; and ‘‘prove,”’ that is, test, ‘‘all things, hold fast 
to that which is good,” says Paul,—good, of course, for the 
man himself; for how can he possibly prove or test it for 
anybody else? 

I look on the world’s different kinds of religion as a 
great feast, the table for which the heavenly Provider 
has spread with all manner‘ of eatable things, some in 
themselves richer, some poorer, some elaborately served, 
some, as the heathen cults, in a state of nature, some 
set forth with vines and flowers in vessels of gold and 
silver, and some in crude earthen ware stained with 
blood. One person goes up to it.and eats one thing, an- 
other another thing: one where it is served by priests 
with impressive ceremonies, another where he takes it 
with his own unordained hands. Each eats what seems 
good to him, even those doing so who eat only raw fruits 
or things soaked in blood. No man, unless he is a glutton 
or a fool, tries to eat everything; and no man, unless he 
is a bigger fool, stays away and refuses to eat anything. 
Those who think that what they have a taste for is the 
sweeter and more nutritious food may courteously 
commend it to others as such and offer to them a share. 
But no church is wise or justified, it seems to me, which 
insists that all at the table shall eat the kind which it 
finds good for itself, and which denounces and persecutes 
all who eat the other kinds, even the outwardly repul- 
sive ones, which are suited to them. The old proverb, 
‘What is one man’s meat is another man’s poison,” 
is as true religiously as it is physically. It is said that 
what has killed off the Indians on our Western plains 
faster even than the white man’s powder and bullets is 
the white man’s flour and pills, the very things on which 
civilization flourishes. And it is the same with the 
white man’s theology and worship. While to him it is 
the savor of life unto life, to hissavage brotherit is pos- 
sibly the savor of death unto death. 

Then as regards the different denominations them- 
selves of the religious world, including, of course, the 
Catholic, I look on their number and variety as a special 
manifestation of the Divine Goodness in making them 
his agents in preparing all these different kinds of food for 
his different children’s needs. God and truth are in- 
finite, souls and churches finite. No one, not even the 
wide-reaching Catholic Church, can see the whole, 
therefore, of what God and truth are. One sect sees one 
aspect, another another aspect; and all together, while, 
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doubtless leaving much still unseen, see more than any 
one, even the largest and clearest-eyed, can see alone. 

The different sects are in this respect like the different 
parts of a tree. Why does a tree in growing up divide 
into its multitude of limbs, branches, twigs, tendrils, and 
leaves, instead of shooting up as one stately trunk? 
It is because with its multitude of such divisions it gets 
more of God’s sunshine and air for its nourishment and 
is able to bear on its tendrils more fruit than it could 
with the same amount of wood growing up as a single 
stately trunk. It is the same with religion. Divided 
up as it is, into countless sects and forms, it gets through 
them more of God’s spiritual light and air, and is able to 
bear more of heavenly fruit, than if it was all confined 
in a single splendid church such as Catholicism is. The 
comparison is one for which Jesus himself is responsible. 
He likens the kingdom of heaven to a grain of mustard 
seed which grows up not as one stalk, but into many 
branches, where the birds of the air make their nests. 
And this is what for nineteen hundred years Christianity 
has been doing, making sects where souls, how many, 
have found their spiritual homes and been provided 
with their spiritual food. 

But a single tree, being of one species and bearing on 
its many branches only one kind of fruit, does not rep- 
resent all that religion is, does not represent its many 
species, heathen as well as Christian, and its wide 
variety of truths, harsh as well as gentle. A great 
orchard or garden, or, rather, the whole of nature with its 
countless diversities as well as divisions, is a better type, 
is a good illustration, too, of the way in which they are 
brought about. The diversities the natural world is 
full of are not accidental. One of the fundamental 
factors of evolution in nature is differentiation; that is, 
the making of differences. The moment a thing begins 
to grow, whether it be plant, animal, mind, society, 
business, earth, or universe, that moment it begins to 
divide, and very soon its divisions assume different 
forms, different functions, different qualities. Relig- 
ion simply follows in the same line, obeys the same law. 
And if such, not only. divisions, but diversities, are the 
Divine Will and, as we believe, the divine working in 
nature, how can we do otherwise than believe they 
are equally the Divine Will and divine working in 
religion and the Church? 

If this view of the subject vitiates the claim of 
Catholicism to be the whole in religion, it more than 
makes up for it by showing, what many Protestants 
in the past have denied, that it is one of religion’s grand 
and vital parts,—is not Anti-Christ, but has the testi- 
mony of nature itself and of the world’s latest and 
largest philosophy, that it is the normal outgrowth 
through the ages of the primal Christ. 

Gladly as one Protestant do I recognize it as such. 
Born and bred in the old New England Puritan faith, 
I grew up with its ingrained distrust of whatever bore 
the Catholic name. But it is a narrowness I have long 
since outgrown, helped to do so alike by this larger 
philosophy and by what FI have seen of the Church’s 
practical efficiency. Again and again in my pastorates 
I have found it doing a saving, lifting, nourishing work 
among people at my side that my Unitarianism could 
not even touch. And now whenever I come in contact 
with persons even in Protestant folds whose needs it 
can best meet, I never hesitate to direct them to it as 
being for them the world’s best religion. 

Let me add, in closing, that just nowI have a special 
reason for the grateful recognition personally of one phase 
of your Church’s work. During long weeks of pain at the 
Farren Memorial Hospital under its care I have received 
from_its attendants alike a skill and a kindness which 
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could not have been greater or sweeter had I been a 
patient in the Church’s full communion. And, more 
soothing to the spirit than any anesthetic to the body, 
I shall remember as long as life lasts the Sister nurses’ 
evening hymn floating up from their chapel soft and low, 
and in it that wonderful something, fitly encased in 
woiman’s voice, which wherever it is, better than all 
doctrines, makes a good religion. 

I thank you again for the books. 

GREENFIELD, MAss. 


<> 


Religious Unity. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


How firm the warring creeds have stood at bay; 
And armored priests, with sacrificial rites, 
Have held in bondage, through dark age- long nights, 
A people who would simply love and pray! 
How have huge dogmas to this very day 
Filled tender souls with doubt that sore affrights 
And reared above the Exemplar who delights 
The fetish of a cruel Passion Play! 
But—one God sits the human heart above, 
Unknown, unchangeable, eternal in 
His all-pervasive rule and kindly love, 
Whose broken law is given the name of sin. 
And to him all must come, as one, at last, 
When enmity and ignorance are past. 


Sunny Somerset. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


Considering its contracted area, Bermuda is wonder- 
fully rich in its nomenclature. This is not so much owing 
to the vast number of islands, islets, bays, coves, rocky 
points, and the like, demanding the distinction of a name, 
as to the practice of bestowing two or more names upon 
this or that territory or natural feature. Not a few of 
the islands in Great Sound are known by two or even 
three names, as are also at least a dozen hills and bays 
that might be cited in various parts of Bermuda, while 
the parishes of Somerset and Southampton are nearly 
as well known by their sub-titles (as they may be termed) 
of Sandys and Port Royal. 

Rather more than two miles in extent at the longest 
and a mile and a half at the widest, from Daniel’s Head 
to Long Point, the kite-shaped island of Somerset con- 
stitutes two-thirds of Somerset or Sandys Parish, the 
remaining third being a part of what is termed the Main- 
land, whence it is separated by the contracted strait 
called Sandys Narrows. On the small bridge spanning 
this one looks eastward upon Great Sound and toward 
the group of tiny Greek lettered islands, and westward 
over a placid expanse of water nearly landlocked by 
a curving arm of the Mainland thrown protectingly 
around it. 

As one follows the path along this curving, wooded 
extension of the Mainland, the stretch of water is seen 
to widen and to be separated by several islets into three 
divisions, the southernmost unromantically styled Hog 
Bay, the middle and largest one called Elie’s Harbor, 
while the third, beyond the sheltering arm, but still de- 
fended from the western gales by a second range of 
islets, is known as Heydon Bay. Midway along the 
cedared curve of shore to westward rises a lofty, cone- 
shaped hill well worth the not difficult climb to its top 
for the view to be obtained thence. Over that sapphire, 
sailless sea you gaze westward like Balboa from his peak 
in Darien, and between you and the Carolina coast are 
spread almost seven hundred miles of waters. 
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Home suddenly seems a long way off, and you come 
down from the ominously named Wreck Hill a little 
sobered. Perhaps you then row across the smooth, 
green waters of Elie’s Harbor to the gray, cliff-like 
point you may have previously espied at a distance from 
Somerset Bridge. Cathedral or Church Rocks the spot is 
not inaptly termed, for the tall arched openings in the 
cliffs take on tiot a little similitude to a fragment of Gothic 
ruin. Indeed there is actual ruin here, for in far-off cen- 
turies this was undoubtedly a cavern that in the lapse 
of time has had its roof broken in and its walls there- 
after subjected to the action of winds and waters. Caves 
which have not yet lost their roofs thefe are not so far 
distant, such as Bassett’s on the Mainland, and Tucker’s 
on Tucker’s Island. The latter, lighted by acetylene 
gas and much frequented by picknickers, was naturally 
barred to the public during the occupation of the island 
as a stockade for Boer prisoners in 1901 and 1902. 

The upper portion of Somerset has in recent years 
assumed the characteristics of a large but straggling 
village, with one business centre not far removed from 
the long swing bridge connecting it with Watford Island, 
and a smaller one at Mangrove Bay, from whose pier a 
small steam ferry boat leaves several times a day for 
Ireland and Hamilton. 

Seen from Spanish Point opposite across the sound, 
Somerset appears as to its upper half to consist chiefly 
of white roofs with comparatively few bits of foliage 
visible among them. At close range the houses are 
discovered not to be in quite such close conjunction as 
when surveyed from Spanish Point, but still Somerset 
reveals itself as the home of a fairly dense rural population. 
Its various roadways lie open to the sun, and either for 
this, or some less obvious reason, the season in Somerset 
is always some days in advance of that in the remainder 
of Bermuda, and every thoroughfare, be it high road or 
bypath, is bordered by tall oleander hedges which from 
April to June are masses of swaying pink bloom. About 
Long Bay to the north-west mangroves spread themselves 
densely along the water’s edge, and the last outpost of 
land in this quarter is the round, forest-covered island of 
Daniel’s Head. 

If one has approached Somerset from the north by 
way of the swing bridge, one soon comes upon a range of 
small shops and just beyond them a large, two-storied 
structure whose imposing frontage might lead one to 
suppose it at the very least a town hall, but it is merely 
Somerset House, a great general store. The several 
roads traversing the northern half of Somerset presently 
merge into one below the parish church, and a sharp turn 
in one of these brings one before a really handsome 
stone edifice with pillared porticos, built as recently as 
1906 and resembling nothing else so much as a Carnegie 
library in some flourishing American town. ‘The traveller 
might well be excused for presuming it to be such a 
building happily secured from the Pittsburg magnate by 
Somerset Parish for its intellectual advancement. 

In a certain sense the structure 7s intended for the 
diffusion of letters, since a portion of it is occupied as a 
post-office; but the remainder serves as the parish police 
court, at hearing which one experiences a slight sense of 
disappointment. Why such capacious halls of justice 
in this peaceful spot? one inquires, and, unless the person 
questioned be a Somerset man and subject therefore to 
local prejudice, one learns with surprise that, so far as 
frequency of crime is considered, among all the nine 
parishes of Bermuda Somerset is said to bear the bell, 
an unenviable pre-eminence. But crime thus rampant 
amid these glorious hedges of oleander and hibiscus! 
crime flaunting itself among the pomegranates and aloes! 
Impossible ! 
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Yet there is the stately police court. That surely 
was not erected merely to serve as an ornamental archi- 
tectural feature of Somerset. Its existence is not thus 
to be explained away, atid presently you are made aware 
that it is not Somerset itself that (as the heart of the 
tiatural mati) is so desperately wicked as to require stich 
a majestic embodimerit of the law as this, but that the 
parish is all too frequeritly visited by lewd fellows of 
the baser sort from the Ireland dockyard. ‘These 
desperate characters, Barbadian negroes for the most 
part, would much sooner molest an inoffensive Somerset 
parishoner than not, and it is such as these who waylay 
and rob their fellow-men, not sober Somerset folk, who by 
nature and habit are, we are assured, of the most law- 
abiding disposition. However this may be, and whether 
West Indian negro or Somerset dweller be misrepresented 
or not, the solid fact of the existence of this imposing 
police station is not to be ignored. 

A mile south from Mangrove Bay stands the parish 
church of St. James, and between it and the highway 
is a wide, sunny churchyard that on the Easter Monday 
when I saw it was fragrant with the perfume of hundreds 
of lilies placed on the many stone tombs the day before. 
The church itself is curious rather than beautiful, being 
of a peculiarly unimaginative type of Gothic, in outline 
exhibiting a nave with eastern tower and spire, and 
gabled north and south aisles. The chancel faces west 
instead of east, the reason for this departure from English 
custom probably being that the entrance to the church- 
yard is from the high road on the east side of it, and not 
from the narrow lane west of the church. The major 
portion of the edifice dates from 1789, but it has been 
more than once enlarged since, and now presents a 
spacious, whitewashed interior, with a couple of memorial 
windows, several mural tablets, and an organ placed in 
position in 1905. The organ then superseded was con- 
structed about the middle of the nineteenth century 
from specifications furnished by a convict working out 
his sentence at Boaz Island. As this was considered at 
the time of its construction the finest organ in Bermuda, 
it is to be hoped that the organ building convict ob- 
tained some commutation of his sentence in return for 
his services to the church. 

There are few monumental inscriptions to be seen in 
the churchyard, the tombs, as in other Bermuda ceme- 
teries, being usually distinguished from each other by 
numbers only; but I noticed in one corner a headstone :— 


“To the Memory of Wm. Harford who got drowned 19th August, 
1843. Aged 19 years.” 


Below this inscription are chiselled these lines, the author 
of which, not content with securing rhymes to the ear, 
has striven to procure in the first quatrain rhymes to 
the eye as well :— 


“Death has been here and borne away 

A brother from our side, 

Just in the morning of his day 
As young as we he dide. 

Not long ago he filled his place, 
And sat with us to learn; 

But he has run his mortal race 
And never can return.” 


Farther down the slab and half obscured by grasses is 
added ,— 


“This stone was erected by his loveing school companions.” 


Turning from William Harford’s untimely grave and 
crossing the narrow lane to westward leading to Daniel’s 
Head, let us stand for a space on the slope beyond. In 
the foreground the grassy incline continues far down to 
unseen rocks and ledges below. Behind us lies sunny 
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Somerset with its hundreds of white roofs and its myriad 
crimson oleander plumes. Straight before us is the open 
sea with only the steep grassy slope between. Perhaps 
a few fishermen’s sails gleam on the horizon, and the flap- 
ping of their canvas comes to our ears like low, distant 
thunder, and nearer at hand a few boatmen are visible 
fishing in shore; but save for these the waters are bare of 
human life to the farthest verge. If the day be fair 
and the wind be hushed, the wide expanse exhibits every 
phase of color in purples, greens, and blues, color that 
no artist can approach, no ready writer’s pen describe. 
The other parish churchyards in Bermuda are in localities 
more or less secluded, or at least with no extended pros- 
pect visible from them: this of Sandy’s Parish alone 
o’erlooks the glorious sea. 

Regretfully one turns one’s back upon all this loveli- 
ness of sea and sky, and goes southward down the long 
white road; but the way is inviting past patches of 
forest, and here and there an attractive looking gateway, 
and presently we pass through a deep limestone cutting 
on Scaur Hill. Should we ascend the hill to the left, we 
should there discover a dismantled fort, in whose deep, dry 
moats tall sage bushes crowd each other and fill the wide 
space betwixt the massive gray walls with their clusters 
of orange-red blossoms, It is a pleasant resting-place, 
and no vision of past conflict here need disturb us; for 
Scaur Hill fort, like all the other Bermuda fortifications, 
remembers naught of sortie or attack, and its guns never 
performed any more murderous duty than the firing of 
salutes. From this peaceful height, with its grass- 
grown casemates and blossom-filled moats, there is a fair 
prospect eastward over Great Sound and its many islands, 
to Hamilton with its cathedral tower standing boldly 
up against the sky, and even far beyond to where the 
barrack roofs at Fort Prospect gleam white in the distance. 

But, if one chooses to forego the short climb upward 
to this sightly spot, there is something worth seeing while 
still keeping to the highway; for, just before the curve 
of the road is encountered at the entrance to the cutting, 
Heydon Bay with its cordon of cedared islets shimmers 
fair on the right. As one emerges from the cutting on 
the south side of Scaur Hill, there comes into view Scaur 
Lodge, half inn, half boarding house, overlooking the 
beautiful Elie’s Harbor, and appearing delightfully cool 
and comfortable there on the hillslope. An arm of the 
harbor winds inward toward the highway at the foot of 
the hill, and very near this the road plunges into the 
grateful shade of tall cedars, beyond which Somerset 
Bridge over Sandy’s Narrows is seen in full sunlight. 

Boston, Mass. 


Happiness. 

In our sober thought we perceive that God has made 
as ample provision for our happiness as for our subsist- 
ence. The same nature that supplies our bodily wants 
also ministers to our enjoyment. ‘The same friends that 
strengthen us for our duties also fill our lives with happi- 
ness. The happy life is that which yields to all good 
influences in the serene confidence that these are God’s 
provisions for us, the communication of his own joy to 
us his children. For the devout soul the supply does not 
fail, the cruse never becomes empty. We may be happy 
as well as strong, even in adversity, with the knowledge 
of our integrity. When Dante was in exile from his 
beloved Florence, he was given permission to return, 
but under unworthy conditions. He declined and wrote 
in reply: “Can I not everywhere behold the sun and 
stars, everywhere meditate upon the noblest truths? 
... Even my bread will not fail me.” 


There are times of spiritual drought. We have lost 
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our friend, our income shrinks, age enfeebles our power, 
we experience some bitter disappointment: only a few 
drops of oil remain in the cruse. Yet the scanty supply 
does not fail. After the first shock is over we turn 
back to the book, to nature, to our friend, to our work, 
and we find the old joy, chastened indeed by our deeper 
experience, but wiser men and women. 

Such a life is lived in God, in his spirit. It accepts all 
its blessings, even the discipline of the years, as from 
his hand. It is the life we praise and covet for ourselves. 
It was the life of Christ, our Exemplar, who always felt 
himself in God’s presence, and in his sorrows, as in his 
joys, always clung to the Father’s hand. It is our faith, 
that whatever earthly fortune await us, it is God’s 
universe, and no evil can touch the souls of them that 
trust him.—George D. Latimer. 


The Practical Side of the Peace Movement. 


BY H. C. PHILLIPS. 


About a year ago fifty business men met in a little 
New York town and gave to the press a statement of 
peculiar interest. The men were delegates sent by 
business organizations to the Lake Mohonk Conference 
on International Arbitration, and the statement was this: 

“The men representing business organizations in va- 
rious parts of the country recognize the fact that inter- 
national arbitration as a substitute for war between 
nations is a PRACTICAL PROPOSITION; that practical 
education should be encouraged as the best means to 
hasten the day of a World’s Court of Justice; that the 
business men, being vitally interested in this, the greatest 
cause of humanity, feel it their duty to assume a large 
share of the financial burden of this educational cam- 
paign. ‘They appreciate further that they should give 
time and serious thought to the problems confronting 
those who are now engaged in the international arbitra- 
tion movement.” 

This was no hasty or ill-considered declaration, but 
an official utterance by men of high responsibility. 
Besides the president of the National Board of Trade, 
who presided, there were present officers and delegates 
of three other national bodies and of forty-six leading 
chambers of commerce and boards of trade in the largest 
cities of the country, representing, in the words of the 
president, nearly three hundred organizations. 

These representative business men had merely put 
into words the conviction of a large and increasing body 
of Americans, that the peace movement contains an 
element promising early, practical results. It must be 
admitted that on one question—that of armaments— 
our people, like other peoples, are widely divided in 
opinion, and the present great agitation against further 
increase in the navy seems lost in the race for naval su- 
premacy. Unfortunate as it is, the public is generally 
unmoved by both ethical and economic arguments 
against great armaments, and anything like general 
agreement appears to be far in the future. 

But, apart from this, the peoples, of the world are com- 
ing into close accord on the question of international 
arbitration. ‘There is a strong feeling that armaments 
may be, after all, only results, not causes, and that 
through upright diplomacy, supplemented by arbitration, 
as made possible by past and future Hague Conferences 
and ‘Tribunals, there may eventually come about an 
international condition that will atrophy excessive arma- 
ment by making it unnecessary. 

From this point of view recent events are decidedly 
hopeful. A network of more than seventy-five treaties 
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of arbitration, including the two score "negotiated by 
Mr. Root for the United States, bind twenty-five great 
nations to reserve all save their more vital differences, 
from armed strife. On May 1 the Hague Tribunal 
meets to decide the Casa Blanca controversy between 
Germany and France, after which it is soon to take up 
the Newfoundland Fisheries case, by the submission 
of which this country and England terminate a century 
of dispute. Other cases are said to await it in pending 
claims of the United States against Venezuela, arbitration 
of which, refused by Castro, has been granted by Presi- 
dent Gomez. ‘These three cases will not only renew 
public interest in the Tribunal, but will doubtless stimu- 
late international activity in giving life to the proposed 
‘new Court of Arbitral Justice. 

Nor should we pass unnoticed such events as the con- 
vention creating a Joint High Commission to finally 
determine our Canadian boundary; the self-restraint 
shown by the world, particularly the United States, in 
not using justifiable force against the late Castro govern- 
ment in Venezuela; the three conventions among great 


European powers neutralizing Norway and agreeing to” 


respect each other’s territory on the North and Baltic 
Seas; the exchange of notes between Japan and the 
United States relating to the Far East; the fact that 
the Central American republics, despite current rumors, 
have not yet violated their agreement of 1907, to refer 
all their differences to the Court of their own creation, 
and that the Court has actually settled two cases; and 
particularly is it well to consider how many years ago 
the Balkan crisis could have been thrust into world 
politics without a war. 

The civilized world is at peace, and there is no question 
that rulers and statesmen feel the pressure of a senti- 
ment—a world conscience if we please—that makes it 
increasingly harder for any nation to break that peace 
by war while other means of settlement are at hand. 
The influence of the Hague Conference is abroad: the 
opportunities they opened in the way of mediation, com- 
missions of inquiry and arbitration (which may now be 
sought by either disputant), weigh powerfully against 
any spirit of militarism. It is not impossible, but itis 
very unlikely, that war will ever again be waged over 
any but really vital issues. It remains to so strengthen 
public sentiment and to so improve the machinery of 
arbitration that many questions now considered “ vital’ 
may eventually be referred with confidence to peaceful 
adjudication. Along this line the more conservative 
peace societies are bending their energies; and the very 
fact that the great National Peace Congress about to 
meet in Chicago is to be presided over by the United 
States Secretary of War has in it not a tinge of humor, 
but a striking proof of the practical trend of the move- 
ment. While the distinctive arbitration movement has 
come particularly into public notice since the first Hague 
Conference, two powerful agencies preceded that great 
gathering. Beginning in 1889, the Interparliamentary 
Union, that great body of the world’s law-makers now 
numbering more than 2,500, is believed to have had a 
considerable influence in the calling of the first Hague 
Conference; and it is certain that the Union was the 
inciting cause that led President Roosevelt to initiate 
steps for the second Hague Conference. ‘The influence 
of the Interparliamentary Union for peace can hardly 
be overestimated. Yet, as its meetings are only occa- 
sionally held in this country, Americans are perhaps 
more familiar with the other agency, the Lake Mohonk 
Conference on International Arbitration, founded in 
1895, by Mr. Albert K. Smiley, who still entertains as his 
personal guests at his picturesque summer home’ in 
south-eastern New York those who attend the annual 
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meetings. From a small beginning this Conference has 
grown until its meetings call out some three hundred 
distinguished persons, Americans and foreigners, repre- 
sentative of all classes, of widely differing views on 
national policies and national armaments, but united in 
support of international arbitration. Nearly two hun- 
dred business organizations and about half the colleges 
of the country co-operate with the conference in pro- 
moting this object. 
Mowonk Laks, N.Y. 


For the Christian Register. 
#a Annie Laurie. 


BY CHARLOTTE LEECH. 


At evening time I dreamt I died, 
And went where all the loves are biding, 
Of kindred, friend, bridegroom, and bride, 
And entered without need of guiding. 


Strangely I felt myself at home, 
Familiar were both scene and setting; 
Or could I have been there before, 
I kept remembering and forgetting. 


It seemed Love’s very self was there, 
But as effulgence, not as being, 

Not like to those of Patmos Isle, 
The revelations of my seeing. 


There were no gates on every side, 

Nor candlesticks with branches seven, 
Nor on a pallid horse was Death, 

Yet I was sure I was in heaven. 


I saw the essence of a smile, 

And dear eyes newly grown immortal, 
When soft, as by a miracle, 

Was opened song’s eternal portal. 


And lo, I heard, or seemed to hear, 
Was ever like in human story, 

One singing far beyond the stars, 
One singing to me ‘‘ Annie Laurie!” 


Che Pulpit. 


An Ideal Way to spend Sunday. 


BY REV. LEWIS G. WILSON. 


And he said unto them, The Sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath.— Mark ii. 27. 

It is only in this oldest, simplest, and most concise 
gospel that these words are recorded, and it is a text 
which has never, I think, received its full recognition, 
Our forefathers did not give it a fair interpretation in 
their practical institutions, because they abandoned the 
New Testament spirit and were governed by the rigid 
laws and austerities of the Old Testament. They in- 
verted its meaning. Instead of making it represent a 
happy, cheerful, and grateful season of divine recognition, 
they caused the Christian Sunday to represent the sad, 
severe, and tiresome Hebrew Sabbath, which was a very 
different thing. 

Jesus sought to change the character of the Hebrew 
Sabbath. In his day it had become a burden. Its rules 
and penalties had caused it to suppress the natural im- 
pulses of human nature. The spontaneous devotion, 
the joy and happiness, the expressions of human fellow- 
ship, were extinguished by the rigid laws that were laid 
upon this day, making it a source of dread and dislike— 
perhaps of positive hatred—for those who loved freedom 
and the sense of personal opportunity. I think it was 
one of the few good fortunes of the early Church that 
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the change was made from the Hebrew seventh day of 
the week to the Christian first day of the week. By this 
change the rigidity of the Hebrew influence was miti- 
gated. A good deal of pagan cheerfulness gained admis- 
sion into the weekly holy day. There are a great many 
good things about the European Sunday. Our Puritanic 
ancestors did not really keep Sunday. They sought to 
observe and perpetuate the Hebrew Sabbath on the first 
instead of the seventh day of the week. They were 
governed, not by the spirit of Jesus and the New Testa- 
ment, but by the Levitical laws and the spirit of the Old 
Testament. And there are a great many people to-day 
who, when they think of Sunday, really have in mind 
not the Christian Sunday at all, but the Hebrew Sab- 
bath. It is difficult to throw off this Hebrew influence, 
for it was one of the strongest agencies in shaping the 
early American character. Their attitude towards the 
Indians was severe and cruel. Their belief seems to have 
been that this land was theirs, in very much the same 
sense that the Israelites regarded Canaan as belonging 
to them by the special will of God. ‘The Indian tribes 
were regarded by them as the children of evil, just as 
the Canaanites were regarded by the Israelites as the 
sons of Satan. And so what appealed to them most 
forcibly were the Old Testament Commandments against 
heathen idolatry, heathen modes of living, and heathen 
life itself, and they were always able to find precedents 
in the Old Testament for every barbarism and outrage 
which they found it convenient or necessary to commit 
upon the native Indian tribes. In short, in this respect 
our predecessors were not New Testament Christians, 
but Old Testament Hebrews in spirit; and so, of course, 
it was natural for them to insist on the observance of 
one day in seven, in the spirit of their pre-Christian 
models. 

Then, in the second place, the words of the text have 
been misinterpreted by a class of people who have not 
(as the Puritans for instance have) sought to force into 
the Christian Sunday all the austerities of the Hebrew 
Sabbath, but to construe the thought of Jesus as mean- 
ing that neither the Sabbath nor Sunday should receive 
any special recognition any way. If man was not made 
for the Sabbath, but the Sabbath for man, they have 
concluded that man was under no particular obligation 
to pay any attention whatever to one day out of every 
seven more than to the other six. They have used the 
sophistry that, with them, every day is a holy day, 
meaning, in most instances, that no day with them is a 
holy day. These people would be willing to admit that 
each of the other days had, by long custom and associa- 
tion, gained a certain individuality. They really do 
repeat that jingle about ‘‘Monday for crosses, Tuesday 
for losses, Wednesday, the best day of all,’’ etc., and 
they mean that these six days of the week have certain 
characteristic features. They possess a certain atmos- 
phere. The thought of them is associated in our minds 
by certain duties, habits, feelings. It would be hard to 
find a woman of this class who say that Sunday is no 
different from any other day who would move on Friday. 
And among the men of this sort, when Saturday comes, 
they generally have some special plans set apart for its 
total or partial observance. 

The fact is, Sunday is not like any other day, and 
everybody knows it. It is as difficult to make it seem 
so as it would be to make it seem as if your hair were 
black when it is really quite light. - We have inherited 
our Sunday. Centuries of human beings have crowded 
into it meanings and associations that cannot be denied 
or reasoned away. ‘The question is whether we, as in- 
telligent men and women, shall try to get rid of those 
meanings and associations, or whether we shall make 
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the best of them and add new ones that represent the 
noblest spirit of our age, or the spirit of irreverence, 
indolence, carelessness, and non-appreciation that besets 
ours, as it has every other age. 

We are now in full possession of the Christian Sunday. 
We have, I think, practically overcome all the peculi- 
arities of the Hebrew and Puritanic Sabbath-Sunday. 
We are free now to make our Sundays serve us pretty 
much as we like. The individual is free. I believe now 
the laws of some of the States discriminate but very 
slightly against any use of Sunday which may not be 
made against any other day, so long as the rights and 
comforts of the people generally are not imposed upon. 

Now let us consider what would be, from our point of 
view and in our generation, the ideal way to spend a 
Sunday. I would speak especially to householders, to 
people who live in homes, and are thus able to regulate 
such matters. 

I think, in the first place, one should begin to observe 
Sunday on Saturday, if I may indulge in the apparent 
Hibernicism ; that is, we should observe it, in the sense 
of taking an observation of it at a little distance. We 
ought to know that Sunday is coming. I mean by that 
that, if one is afarmer, he should have respect enough 
for the day that is coming not to mow a lot of hay on 
Saturday that he must either get in on Sunday or run 
the risk of getting it wet. This only needs a bit of wise 
forethought. There is a passage in the Grange ritual 
that has a good sound. It is used when the closing of 
the Grange meeting takes place. I cannot quote the 
passage exactly, but it sounds like this: the worthy 
Master says, ‘‘Are all the implements secure for the 
night?” That is, are your labors properly ended? Is 
everything finished and all the dangers and risks of 
industry guarded against ? 

So I think it ought to be with every one when Saturday 
night comes. The week’s work ought to be finished and 
secure. Nothing of the sort ought to hold claim upon 
the morrow. Monday morning ought to see us refreshed 
and rested, with a good, free four-and-twenty hours 
between us and the previous Saturday night. If I were 
a manufacturer or a merchant or a teacher or a travelling 
man, or what not, I think I should try and guard the 
Sunday against any intrusion from the toil of other days, 
so far as it could possibly be done, and sometimes it looks 
as if it could possibly be done very much more success- 
fully than it is sometimes done, if only a serious and 
conscientious effort were made in that direction. 

And then, secondly, I would advise that on Sunday 
morning all those who are obliged to rise early on other 
days should take a morning nap. Most of us must be 
up quite early every other morning; but there need be 
no haste on Sunday morning, and you can have your 
breakfast an hour later. The morning nap tends to pre- 
serve physical equilibrium. It is a delicious experience 
to fall back, after waking at the usual time, and feel that 
you may drift away into a state of semi-consciousness 
for another hour and riot in the realm of the waking 
dream. It is the sweetest bit of freedom and irrespon- 
sibility imaginable, and after it you are so completely 
yourself and enjoy such a luxury of animal spirits that 
I account it one of the sacred privileges of Sunday 
morning. 

And then the next item in our ideal Sunday is for the 
entire family to meet together at the breakfast table. 
If some one lingers, wait until he arrives, 

It is Sunday morning. Before you came downstairs 
you looked in the mirror to see that you were not grouty; 
and, if you were, you shook yourself and went to the 
open window and took some fresh air into your lungs 
until the rose came into your cheeks. Rosy cheeks and 
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ill temper are incompatible, and you are here with a 
bright and cheerful ‘‘Good morning,” sitting at the 
breakfast table with all the other members of the family. 
Perhaps this thing has not happened for a week. But 
no one must hurry away to the shop or elsewhere this 
Sunday morning, so you are all together. 


Now there used to be an old custom of ‘‘saying grace’’ 


before meat. It is a custom that in most instances 
became very perfunctory. A mere formality, which is 
observed so often and so mechanically that all the spirit 
and grace have gone out of it, is worse than no formality 
at all. But this Sunday morning the family are all 
together, thank God. And those of them that would be 
here, only that they are away at school, or have left 
home to work in some distant place, or have been caught 
up into some strange glory unknown to mortal man, are 
all in our thoughts and among the deathless memories of 
the heart. And so it is a sweet and beautiful beginning 
of the day, and a lovely preliminary to the breaking of 
bread, if we can, in turns each Sunday, perhaps, or in 
the voice of father or mother, just have a religious 
thought, as a keynote, you know, to the music of the 
entire day. : 

We have a number of books which have been prepared 
for just such a purpose.’ One lay on my desk as I wrote, 
and I opened it at random, and my eye fell upon the 
words for April 20. I will read them :— 

‘‘And if thou draw out thy soul to the hungry, and 
satisfy the afflicted soul, then shall thy light rise in ob- 
scurity, and thy darkness be as the noonday; and the 
Lord shall guide thee continually.’’ This from the Bible, 
and then follows a brief quotation from Horace Mann :— 

“Doing nothing for others is the undoing of one’s self. 
We must be purposely kind and generous, or we miss 
the best part of existence. The heart that goes out of 
itself gets large and full of joy. This is the great secret 
of the inner life. Wé do ourselves most good doing 
something for others.” 

Then follows a few lines from Lucy Larcom :— 


“Wherever upward, even the lowest round, 
Man by a hand’s help lifts his feebler brother, 
There is the house of God, and holy ground: 
The gate of heaven is love; there is no other. 
When generous acts bloom from unselfish thought, 
The Lord is with us, though we know it not.” 


It has only taken three or four minutes to have this 
little cluster of beautiful thoughts read; but we have 
listened to a sermon, if we make it so, and its spirit must 
go with us as a guide and guard against selfish inclination 
and superficial and trivial or foolish conduct. 

After breakfast we must make ready for church. 
There is time enough for that, although many people 
seem to have a different opinion. But I have noticed 
that in many homes that are quite a distance from 
church, and especially where in such homes there are 
six or eight children, one finds the most constant attend- 
ants at church, and those who are most promptly in 
their places. Those who ‘‘can’t get around in time for 
church” generally belong to small families and live near 
the meeting-house. The busiest people have the most 
time, and the most earnest and devout people generally 
have the farthest to go, in this busy world, and they 
always get there, health permitting. 

But, having made ready for church, go there ina spirit 
of anticipation. It makes all the difference in the world 
what mental attitude the church-goer assumes before 
he reaches the place of worship. Go to church with 
pleasant anticipations. Go anticipating the quieting, hal- 
lowing, opening sentences or invocation. Go with the 
anticipation of the singing, not to criticise it, but to see 
how it will pervade your whole being, and sink down 
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into all the depths of your mind and spirit. I have in 
mind an old man whom I once knew. He loved to close 
his eyes during the music of the church service, so that 
he could be all alone with the pictured memories that 
the beautiful chords would awaken: He would be borne 
away to other days, scenes, faces that had been, and to 
the blessed days, scenes, and faces which his chastened 
soul assured him were yet to be. You know how, in 
the ‘‘Village Blacksmith,” it was his daughter’s voice as 
she sang in the village choir that created afresh each 
Sunday morning the happy world he once knew and the 
happier world he looked forward to. 


“He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And. sits among his boys; 
He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter’s voice 
Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 


“Tt sounds to him like her mother’s voice 
Singing in Paradise: 
He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes.” 


It must, indeed, be a dull, unimaginative life that has 
nothing in it which sacred music will not touch to soften 
and ripen and beautify. 

Anticipate the singing of the hymns also. How often 
have we wished we could have had more of them! Look 
forward to discover what hymns are selected. Try to 
see why this or that particular hymn is chosen. Have it 
as an anticipated joy to feel the hymns as they are sung, 
you and the choir and all the congregation - together. 
It is a grand spiritual uplift to be caught by the rhythm 
of a great or a beautiful hymn, set to some familiar tune, 
especially if it be one of the noble old tunes that unites 
ours with the voices of past generations. There is some- 
thing about it which deepens and purifies us and leads 
us into the company of the saints. 

Go, too, anticipating the Scriptures. You know you 
are going to hear what you have heard a hundred times 
before. Yes, you are; and no! you are not. For this 
is the peculiarity about the great words of the Bible: 
they speak to us with a different emphasis every time we 
hear them read. They convey a different message to-day 
from what they did before, because you are different, 
your needs are different, your environment has changed, 
you will hear with a different attention, and your mind 
will catch new and unfamiliar meanings from the old, old 
words. Go to church wondering and anticipating what 
the old words are going to say to you to-day. 

And, as to the sermon, I can imagine how much more 
one might get out of a sermon if he goes with a happy and 
sympathetic mind, ready to enjoy and profit by what 
seems good and true, and ready to let that pass—for 
others, perhaps, to profit by—which does not seem quite 
so important. It is a poor sermon that does not contain 
something worth hearing, and I do not believe many of 
them are preached nowadays. The preacher in any 
church, if he appreciates his oppoitunities, has done his 
best along lines of thought that the average layman 
only occasionally follows, to quicken the lazy life within 
us to something above the ordinary level of existence. 
This we should appreciate and hold ourselves not in an 
antagonistic attitude, but in the spirit of intellectual sym- 
pathy. Then, I am sure, we should go from church 
stronger in every respect, spiritually refreshed, intellec- 
tually broadened and uplifted, and able better to master 
the difficulties of practical life. 

And now, as to the Sunday-school, there is a twofold 
way to regard it. If I were a layman, I fear there would 
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be a good many Sundays when I should most like to 
slip away from the church and go home and sit somewhere 
quietly, and let everything filter down into my life before 
the charm of it was wasted or dissipated. But, then, 
if I did that, I should be gaining something for myself, 
perhaps; but how about my duty to others? And, too, 
it is not every Sunday that I should feel that way. And 
on many a Sunday I should be the gainer, instead of the 
loser, if I were to meet the young in the Sunday-school. 
I would be kept younger and happier by cultivating the 
fellowship of the little boys and girls that everybody 
loves, and that is worth fortunes! I might say some- 
thing or do something before so many pairs of clear, 
large, open eyes and uncorrupted minds that one or two 
would remember to their dying days. And that would 
be worth no end of trouble. For, if you stop to ask your- 
selves what are the most constant and vital influences 
that have moulded your careers, the chances are you will 
say they are the mere gestures, the incidental words, the 
unconscious deeds of somebody we met when we were 
children. I want to have a lot of those items put down 
to my credit, on the judgment scrolls of childhood, and 
so I am inclined to think I should go into the Sunday- 
school after the service in the church. 

Then, briefly, as to the rest of the day. I heartily 
appreciate the feeling, especially in these days when fami- 
lies are so much scattered, which prompts so many people 
to cultivate the home and family associations for the 
rest of the day. Sunday afternoon is so good, so much 
bettér when so much of it has been spent as I have 
indicated. And it is such a delight to take a walk, or 
a pleasant ride in the afternoon when the weather is 
suitable. Or, if the weather does not permit, to gather 
under the common roof-tree, and just have a jolly time 
with all hands—reading, perhaps, or conversing or listen- 
ing to music or singing, or doing any other innocent thing 
which brings us together and makes us dearer to one 
another. Perhaps a neighbor drops in, or you drop in 
to some neighbor’s for a little while. It is rest, rest, rest, 
to follow such a course. They are our happiest moments, 
our sanest and best. How full of life the children are, 
and how happy and life-giving their clear voices sound! 

Some think that, on Sunday evening, everybody ought 
to go to church again. But that is something that I 
have never felt like pressing. If our life were much 
simpler all the rest of the week, and families lived more 
together than they do, as they did fifty years ago, I 
should urge church attendance Sunday evening. But, as 
our modern life is now conducted, keyed up to great 
cares and a constant round of duties, I feel that Sunday 
evening may be profitably spent if it-is devoted to the 
home, to neighborly intercourse, and fraternal greetings. 

There is another perfectly natural and blessed impulse 
that is peculiarly adapted to Sunday. Is some friend 
ill? Some time during that day, then, you will show 
your welcome face to that friend, and, if that is inexpe- 
dient, you will send around a little bunch of flowers, and 
a cheerful word to represent you. Do not be afraid to 
look trouble and heartache squarely and fairly in the 
face, not in any bold, obtrusive way, but in a way that 
will show the afflicted one that your whole soul is with 
him or her among the shadows of Gethsemane. All 
such occupations belong to this ideal Sunday, and I will 
leave it to your judgment if it would not be a day of 
grace for all the world if all the world so respected it. 
Its individuality would be strengthened and intensified. 
It would not be a day of labor, it would not be a day 
of mere fruitless pleasure, it would not be a day of aus- 
terity and ennui, like the Hebrew Sabbath and the 
Puritanic Sabbath-Sunday. It would be a day of divine 
recognition, and, at the same time, the most human oi 
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days. It would, somehow, combine those two immortal 
elements of life that characterized the nature and teach- 
ing of Jesus, when he called himself both the son of man 
and the son of God. 

It would be a Sunday made for man, used by men and 
women for their highest good, and a true guide and 
helper and rest giver in the long and varied pilgrimage 
of life. In the best sense we could say of it,— : 

“Blest day of God, most calm, most bright, 
The first and best of days; 


The laborer’s rest, the saint’s delight, 
The day of prayer and praise.” 


Boston, MAss. 


Requited. 


BYe Gi Ay W 


After attending a missionary convention, at which 
the people sang songs to “Jesus, blessed Jesus,’’ and 
prayed to Jesus, seemingly forgetting him to whom 
Jesus taught us to pray and to give all the glory, I was 
oppressed and depressed and felt a yearning for un- 
realized peace and quietude. 

My steps turned away from the busy streets and car- 
ried me on and on into paths seldom trod. Nor would 
they cease until they had pentrated a closely wooded 
expanse where the moss cushioned the ground and the 
foliage of the underbrush seemed a curtain and a screen 
from all the world. 

Here I sank, scarcely conscious of my earthly ties. 
My soul reached out eagerly, beseechingly, for the Un- 
knowable, reached out for a tangible form by which 
I might know God and learn his ways. 

While in the very depths of meditation, when only a 
slight cord seemed to connect my spiritual self with 
my earthly body, a voice clear and full and unhesitating, 
poured out in supplication to ‘‘Him’’ who created all 
things :— 

“OQ Thou wonderful and almighty Being, Force, 
or Spirit; thou who didst make all things; thou 
whom we have formed after our own image; thou who 
art known as a jealous God! 

‘““Why do the people still make gods that they may 
fall down and worship? Why are they not content to 
worship thee and thee alone? They have turned from 
thee and are praying to thy messenger, whom thou 
didst sent to guide us in ways of righteousness. Pray- 
ing to him who taught us to say, ‘Our Father, who art 
in Heaven,’ and to invoke thy divine blessing. 

“Help us, O God, to fully appreciate thy mesenger, 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth. Help us to live his teach- 
ings of light and truth. Help us to bring thy people 
back to thee, the only true and living God, that they 
may sing thy praise and adore thy name, and cease 
clamoring for tangible gods to worship. 

‘Help them to know thy messenger as thy messenger 
and the brother of mankind. 

‘“May thine be the praise and the glory forever and ever. 
Amen.” 

A spellbound feeling took possession of me as I real- 
ized the outpouring of a human heart. 

The answer to my longing seemed to come. 

Do your duty to mankind. Be a brother to all, and 
give to God glory and praise for all his beneficent ways. 

That will prove a bountiful touch by which to know 
thy God. 

With an inspiration to live for others, I arose and 
hastened to those whose lives I might bless. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA, 
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Literature. 


Modern Thought and the Crisis in 
Belief.* 

This volume contains the last course of 
lectures on the Baldwin Foundation, created 
by Bishop: Samuel S. Harris of Michigan in 
connection with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church at Ann Arbor. 


Dr. Wenley is the first layman to give 
He realizes, as our easy- 
going optimists do not, that a crisis in re- 
ligious belief really exists, and he has a. very 
clear perception of certain relations of mod- 


these lectures. 


ern thought to this crisis. His discussion 


is frank even to the verge of being drastic, 
and it will probably prove very discourag- 
His literary 
method has much originality, often rugged 
and sometimes almost rough, but never weak 
He indulges in a wide range of 
felicitous quotations, which light rather than 
Poetical quotations are 
called into use for more than is common in 
philosophical treatises, but the most meta- 


ing to many timid souls. 


or tame. 


lumber his pages. 
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naive simplicity of orthodox belief, so 
called, has gone beyond recovery” (p. 79). 
Many elements of what was once called 
“Christian Truth’? come under the head of 
“these delusions ’’: ‘‘The creature, a sinless 
Adam in paradise, the fall, the confusion of 
tongues, and the rest, may remain passing 
good folk-lore; they never happened” (p. 
1o1). “Prior to the exodus we know noth- 
ing; and the actors mentioned must be 
viewed as legendary figures... . Even Moses 
must be taken, in great part, asa legendary, 
in some part, as a mythical, figure” (p. 
127). ‘The constituent portions [of the 
Bible] were produced much in the same way 
as other human documents” (p. 146). The 
remarkable circumstance is not that an able 
scholar so writes, but that these things (in 
a way as negative as Ingersoll’s “Mistakes of 
Moses,’”’ are put forth in a ‘‘ Defence of Chris- 
tian Truth,’’ ona foundation established by 
a bishop of the Episcopal Church! ‘The 
rapidity with which we are moving makes 
us fairly gasp for breath, 

But there are innocent bits of negative 
playfulness in comparison with other weight- 
ier matters. Take, for instance, the follow- 


physical reader will be glad that this is the 
case. These eight lectures open out wide and 
interesting horizons. The titles are some- 
what curiously Scriptural and poetical, such 
as the ‘Water of Meribah” (II.) and 
“Breaches in the House” (IIJ.). The first 
and second describe in general the de- 
structive character of modern thought, and 
then, more particularly, the relations of sci- 
entific discoveries to questions of faith. The 
third summarizes luminously many impor- 
tant discoveries and conclusions of historical 
research, and many interesting statements 
are made respecting the later investigations 


ing: ‘‘We do not know what happened to 
his [ Jesus’] body after burial. The accounts 
of his post mortem appearances to his truant 
disciples present irreconcilable allegations” 
(p. 162). The list of a dozen Gospel dis- 
crepancies, beginning on page 167, is more 
destructive of Christian faith than anything 
written by Strauss and Renan. But here 
it comes to us with the odor of sanctity and 
under Episcopal sanction! Note this pas- 
sage respecting Jesus: ‘“‘Hvstorically, Jesus 
was a man, born like other Jews, circum- 
stanced as his neighbors, a disturber of 


of such men as Holm and Evans; but these 
of course have only a remote bearing upon 
In this 
lecture also is given a brief outline of the 
conclusions of Old Testament scholarship. 
The next lecture (IV.) deals with the New 
Testament, and concludes with a considera- 
tion of the question, What do we know of 
The long catalogue of the things 
that we do not know about him leaves the 
problem in a needlessly distressing condition, 
far more negative than the facts really war- 
Lectures fifth and sixth 
turn the corner toward the more positive 
aspects of the discussion, but to many the 
lines will probably seem somewhat confused 
and conflicting, while the ground surren- 
dered in one direction does not appear to be 


the problems of religious belief. 


Jesus? 


rant (pp. 160-162). 


regained in anyother. The seventh lecture, 


“The Penumbra of Faith,” will impress many 
as being as felicitous in title as the treatment 
is depressing, for the author lays on more 


shadows than he lifts. The eighth and last 
lecture, ““The Valley of Blessing,’’ will prob- 
ably lead many a conservative to exclaim, 
If this is our only hope, how dismal the out- 
look! The most appreciative reader will 
feel that the tone is not sufficiently jubilant 
and the message not adequately convincing. 

When one remembers that the prime 
object of the Baldwin Foundation is (ac- 
cording to the trust deed of the gift) to make 
a ‘Defence of Christian Truth,” strange and 
startling reflections arise as the eye runs 
over these statements in its pages: ‘‘The 

* MopDERN THOUGHT AND THE CRIsIs IN BELIEF. By 
Robert M. Wenley, Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 


versity of Michigan. 364 pp. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50 net. 


civil peace,—tried, condemned, and executed 
like other undesirables; then a corpse, en- 
tombed, and returned to dust like other 
corpses”? (p. 226). When we add to this 
and similar statements the remark (p. 355) 
that the traditional view of Jesus really 
“knocks the bottom out of religion,’”’ even 
the heretic is moved to exclaim, If this is a 
“Defence of Christian Truth,” it is high 
time that we do something to protect the 
Ark of the Lord. 

Prof. Wenley, in his criticism of the nega- 
tive assertions of certain physicists and phy- 
siologists, is far more satisfactory, giving 
the friends of faith more than mere ‘crumbs 
of comfort.’’ Some of his statements, where 
he is most at home, are exceedingly strong. 
It is helpful to have his assurance: ‘‘The 
mechanical theory, the theory of mechanical 
evolution, and the theory of psychological 
parallelism fail as accounts of the universe 
as a whole” (p. 190). This also is excellent: 
“Moral atoms and chemical persons cannot 
be even figments of the wildest imaginations” 
(p. 203). Another luminous statement is 
this: ‘‘A man’s moral career constitutes a 
fact to be reckoned with justas much as his 
chemical or historical knowledge”’ (p. 235). 
There is a stroke of genius in this: ‘‘What 
of materialism, agnosticism, naturalism, and 
so forth—the bloodless centaurs that still 
harry hapless humanity? I would venture 
the guess that, possibly, they are a troop of 
hallucinations bred by auto-suggestion upon 
self-confidence” (p. 209). 

We may all lay these sane words of Prof. 
Wenley to heart: ‘‘Slowly but surely the 
new knowledge is permeating society, and 


as surely accordant measures are, or will 
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become, a clamant want. The parting of 
the ways will arrive, later, if not sooner. 
Men in whose lives religion plays a vital 
réle have need of all the courage and love of 
truth at their disposal’ (p. 186). And 
surely others will arise who will show, even 
more clearly than this writer has, that the 
new bases of religion are really deeper and 
broader than the old; that the everlasting 
foundations remain when the traditional 
props, once thought to be so important, 
perish. j. ave 


GREEK ARCHITECTURE. By Allan Mar- 
quand, Ph.D., L.H.D., New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.25 net.—Dr. 
Marquand has had every opportunity to 
study the subject of which he treats in this 
handsome volume. As professor of archeol- 
ogy, and the history of art at Princeton, 
professor of archeology at the school of 
Classical Studies at Rome, and in many 
other capacities and functions, he has ac- 
quired knowledge and skill which make 
him an authority on the subject disctissed in 
this volume. He treats of Greek architect- 
ure with learning and originality, and brings 
to view many commonly unnoticed facts 
which show the wonderful skill with which 
the ancient Greeks built houses, temples, 
and public works of many kinds. How with- 
out machine shops and the modern applica- 
tions of steam and the manufacture of steel 
the Greeks could have made the tools they 
used and performed with them the miracles 
they wrought remains a mystery. The 
Greek carpenter’s outfit did not differ greatly 
from that of to-day. He had in his tool- 
box the knife, chisel, axe, hammers of 
various kinds, the saw in several varieties, 
gimlets, augers, the plane, the file, measures, 
and plumb lines, and many other imple- 
ments like those in use to-day. Even the 
art of gluing was well understood, the hides 
and hoofs of cattle being used for the pur- 
pose. In the use of stone we can still learn 
of them, and the description of the works and 
ruins which remain, with the numerous 
and excellent illustrations, bring before the 
reader in a very interesting and instructive 
way many of the wonders of ancient art. 
The varieties of architecture, with the skill 
employed in construction and decoration, 
indicate architects, stone masons, and 
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builders, who had skill and genius not less 
than that which inspired the creators of the 
great statues of antiquity which still sur- 
pass all the achievements of modern artisans 
and artists. 


PERSONALITY IN EpucATION. By James 
P. Conover. New York: Moffat, Yard 
& Co. $1.25 net.—Mr. Conover is mas- 
ter of St. Paul’s School, Concord, one 
of the best-known preparatory schools 
in the country. He takes his work 
broadly, realizing that boys are not only 
to be fitted for the university, but trained 
for living, and that of the two the second 
is more important. He emphasizes the 
responsibility of the teacher, believing 
that ‘‘education proceeds in direct and 
compound proportion as the life of the 
teacher is worth giving and as he gives 
it through toil and devotion.” He fits his 
ideals to practical uses and speaks directly 
to those problems that beset the school- 
master who takes as a high calling this 
work of shaping men. It is when he 
takes up the subject of ‘‘Religion in the 
School” that it becomes most evident 
that he is addressing Episcopalians and 
those who wish to have their boys educated 
under Episcopalian influences. There is 
no doubt, he says frankly, that the in- 
dividual Unitarian has attained to a 
great degree of godliness, and he adds 
that it is not worth while to discuss the 
evident limitations of such a character 
any more than it is worth while to dis- 
cuss the evident limitations of certain 
phases of the character of the Catholic. 
His praise of the Catechism and his ideal 
of making ‘faithful communicants”’ 
does not detract, however, from the value 
of much that is helpful and interesting 
in the book as a whole. 


FisH Storrrs. By Charles Frederick 
Holder and David Starr Jordan. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.75 net.— 
The peculiarity of this book is that it 
meets the average fisherman, who is a 
liar, on his own ground and ‘‘beats him 
out of sight’? with true stories which are 
as scientific as they are wonderful. The 
sub-title of the series is ‘‘ Diversions 
from Nature”? and accurately describes 
this volume, which is diverting, made 
intentionally so by the addition to scien- 
tific fish stories of some amusing literary 
inventions which will interest those who 
like a dash of imagination in their records 
of the forest and the sea. The volume 
is not only an accurate description of 
many strange marine animals, but is also a 
guide-book for fishermen who are intent 
upon exciting sport. 

Oup Lapy, No. 31. By Louise Forss- 
lund. New York: The Century Company. 
$1.—This entertaining story of an alms- 
house in which are met pathos, humor, 
human kindliness, and human frailties, 
is well worth reading, partly for the 
originality of its various features and 
partly because there are not too many 
stories concerning the romances of age. 
When Abe and Angy faced pauperdom 
together, life looked sad enough, but the 
surprises and experiences in store for them 
gave living a new interest and doubtless 
prolonged their lives. 
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DavE PorTeR and His CLASSMATES. 
By Edward Stratemeyer. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company. $1.25.—In the 
present story of the Dave Porter Series 
the young hero is back again at Oak Hall 
Academy after his adventurous search 
for a father, and proceeds to win honors 
in athletics and prizes in literature, 
besides reforming a fellow who certainly 
needed reforming. Mr. Stratemeyer man- 
ages somehow to keep several series of 
stories for boys going at the same time. 


Miscellaneous. 


The second series of talks about Making 
the Most of Ourselves, by Calvin Dill Wilson, 
has been published by A. C. McClurg, the 
Chicago publishers who send out each 
year interesting lists of new books. ‘These 
are short, practical essays, fitted for wide 
application and directed to all sorts and 
conditions of men, whether working with 
their hands or their heads. They say 
not merely, ‘‘Be Good,” but ‘‘Be Good for 
Something,’’ and show a sagacity as to 
things of this world not always exhibited 
by those who attempt to teach others. 


Penn and Religious Liberty, a collection 
of addresses delivered on the notable occa- 
sion when representatives of sixteen of Phila- 
delphia’s religious denominations came to- 
gether in the Friends’ meeting-houses dur- 
ing the celebration of Founders’ Week last 
autumn, may be had for $1,—mailing price 
$1.06,—from the Friends’ Book Store, Phil- 
adelphia, or from Strawbridge & Clothier 
of the same city. These were important 
gatherings, interpreted by many as a sign 
of promise for coming years, and the uplift 
of their influence was felt by many who were 
far from the city. May this volume extend 
that influence still further! 


Magazines. 


The Hibbart Journal for April contains a 
large variety of articles relating to Chris- 
tianity and its nature and relation to other 
religions, to philosophy, Biblical criticism, 
and social righteousness. The American 
writers are Dr. John Wright Buckham of 
Berkeley, Cal., Dr. William James of Har- 
vard University, Miss Vida Scudder of 
Wellesley College, and Prof. Cassius J. 
Keyser of Columbia University. The yearly 
subscription is $2.50, and the agents are 
Sherman, French & Co., 6 Beacon Street, 
Mass. 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

The Story of Thyrza. By Alice Brown. $1.35 
iis bi som Works of John Dryden. Edited ns Bliss 

erry 5 
Stickeen, By John Muir. 60 cts. ne 
The Silver Cup. By Charles Cuthbert Hall. $1.25 net. 
Wild Life on the Rockies, By Enos A. Mills. $1.75 net. 
Pinout Welsh Doorways. By Jeannette Marks. $1.10 


On on Road to Arden. By Margaret Morse. $1 net. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Sunnyfield. By Louise Morgan Sill. $1.25. 
The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By Sir George 
Otto Trevelyan, Bart. Two volumes in one. 
Adventures in Field and Forest. By Frank H. Spearman 
and others. 60 cts. 
The Planter. By Herman Whitaker. $1.50. 
Katrine. By Elinor Macartney Lane. $1.so. 
Is Shakespeare Dead? By Mark Twain, $1.25 net. 
sean and Song. By Charles Buxton Going. $1.20 
Three plays of Shakespeare. By Algernon Charles 
Swineburme. 
From Cassell & Co., New York. 


Hoodman Grey. By David Raeburn, $1.50. 
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From the University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
The Teaching of Jesus git ae Aes Future. By Henry 


Burton Sharman, Ph.D. 
Cage and the Eastern Soul, aby "Charles Cuthbert Hall, 


LL.D. $1.25 net. 


Ready March 10. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE 


EDITOR OF ‘“‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


THE POETRY 
The work contains 365 hymns, songs, and carols, care- 
fully selected from the best existing religious and didactic 
poetry, suitable for childhood and youth, together with a 
number of original contributions in verse by authors of 
recognized merit. 
THE MUSIC 
Is throughout melodious and singable, drawn largely 
from German, Dutch, and English, as well as home 
sources, together with a number of original compositions. 


THE SERVICES 


Twenty-four orders of service are appended to the book, 
and interspersed with brief and simple anthems, canticles, 
and musical responses. Nine of them are intended for 
special occasions in the life of the Sunday-school, such as 
Christmas, Easter, Children’s (Flower) Sunday, Confir- 
mation, Thanksgiving (Harvest), Patriotic, and Festivals 
of Tender Mercies, the Steadfast Will (Temperance), and 
Peace on Earth. 

THE HOME ALTAR 

To the services of worship and general collection of 
hymns there have been added two sections, ‘‘ The Home” 
and “At Evening’s Hour,” containing songs especially 
suited for home use. 

Fully one-third of the literary and musical materials of 
this work will be found to be new to our American Sun- 
day-schools. 


Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 

Edition with Services, handsomely printed 


and bound in cloth 
Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 

To Sunday-schools, 
50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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a photographic reproduction is shown) recently 
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Massachusetts college, and bearing the head- 
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desirable, but they won’t save you.” 
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The Bome. 
My Window. 


1 see through my window 
Such beautiful things: 
The sun and the moon in the sky. 
The birds and the flowers, 
The trees and the grass, 
And the people as they pass by. 
—M. Lima Culver, in Kindergarten Review. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Blue Sugar Bowl. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


“Alice Southworth! you ought tobe 
the happiest girl in the world: I’m sure 
you are the luckiest. Think of that dear, 
beautiful grandma of yours—and ll 
this china!”’ 

“Tesley Grey, you are the funniest 
little girl I know. That speech of yours 
is exactly like you! Of course I’m lucky 
—especially when it comes to grandma. 
The china is a fine collection, but then 
I’m not the china fiend my particular 
friend is.”’ 

‘“‘T shall never have anything like this,” 
sighed Lesley. ‘‘To be sure, my blue 
teapot and cream jug are rather choice. 
They are all that is left of Great-aunt 
Nabby’s set. 

“Q Alice! isn’t that a sugar bowl on 
the top shelf? It looks like my teapot. 
Can’t I see it nearer ?”’ 

“Nothing easier,’’ laughed Alice, mount- 
ing a chair and handing down the re- 
quired article. 

“Tt is exactly like my teapot,’ cried 
Lesley in ecstasy. ‘“‘O Alice, isn’t it 
the strangest thing in the world?” 

“Tt is strange,’ said Alice reflectively, 
“and all the stranger because I expect 
this is a very old piece—older even than 
Plymouth Colony. You know the first 
Alice Southworth, a widow, came from 
England to marry her old sweetheart, 
William Bradford. Her two little boys, 
Thomas and Constant, were sent later. 
They say she brought this sugar bowl with 
her. It has been in the family ever since, 
just as there has always been an Alice 
Southworth. It goes with the name.” 

“How does it feel to have so much 
history in the family?’ inquired Lesley, 
solemnly. 

‘Not very oppressive,’ laughed Alice. 
“I expect those people were like other 
folk, no more romantic, perhaps no 
more worthy. “Could there be truer 
gentlemen than my father and brothers, 
or more perfect ladies than your mother 
and mine, Lesley Grey?” 

Lesley smiled and gave Alice a satisfied 
pat. They had been friends from their 
toddling days. 

“The bowl is fine,’ went on Alice, 
“but I really prefer this white set. Look 
at these dear plates with their fluted 
borders and the wee, green leaves dropped 
on them! I do hope grandma will give 
it to me some day. Think how those 
cups would look on my green and white 
tea table! I had the mumps here at 
grandma’s, and just as soon as I could 
eat solids they brought me? milk toast 
and crab apple jelly on one of these 
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plates. I’ve loved them ever since, 
though I don’t adore china as you do, 
Lesley.” 

“Tf that bowl was in my family, and 
mine, I’d just die happy,’’ declared Lesley. 

“You thought that when you got the 
spinning wheel you wanted,’ laughed 
Alice slyly. ‘‘Lesley Grey you are the 
funniest!’’ 

Lesley Grey was the only child of 
artist parents. Her father had died 
young, exhausted from the struggle for 
recognition and bread. The mother 
worked on unflinchingly, and at. present 
held a good position in the Art School. 
The two lived very simply, yet comfort- 
ably, not far from the Southworths. 

This particular summer Madam Ains- 
worth had sent the tired little mother 
abroad for a much-needed rest, so Lesley 
was invited to spend a month with Alice 
at grandma’s. Later she was. going 
to Salem to devote herself to some old 
relatives. The month was speeding away 
only too swiftly. In another week the 
visit would be over, and a bevy of western 
relatives would invade the old homestead 
among the Berkshire Hills. The last 
day of the visit had arrived, and Alice 
was taking advantage of Lesley’s tem- 
porary absence to smuggle into her friend’s 
trunk various little ‘‘surprise’’ gifts 
that must not come to light until the un- 
packing in Salem. 

There was a skurry upstairs, an eager 
voice calling her name, and a_ glorified 
Lesley burst into the room. 

“Alice! Alice! what do you think? 
See! See! Grandma has given me the 
blue sugar bowl!’ 

Alice stood still fora moment, utterly 
unable to speak. ‘“‘Of course you’re 
surprised! I was—I never, never thought 
to have such luck. Think of having that 
dear thing all my own! Think of having 
my set complete! I’m so happy! How 
shall I get it home safe? Ill never 
trust it in my trunk! But, Alice, why 
do you look so queer? Ain’t you glad?’’ 

“Why—of course, Lesley,’’ exclaimed 
Alice, with an enthusiasm that astonished 
even herself. ‘“‘I was only surprised— 


just as you were. It’s quite—as it 
should be. How you will adore it! 
How sensible in grandma to give it— 
where it will be most—appreciated—I— 
I—congratulate you.” 

“Oh, you’ll get something you’ll like 


better than this,’’ went on Lesley, ab- 
sorbed in wrapping up her treasure and 
then seeing if it would fit into the hand- 
bag. 

“Yes—yes—the green and white set,’’ 
said Alice, laughing rather wildly. ‘‘Won’t 
it look fine on my green and white tea 
table ?”’ 

‘*Girls,’’ said Mrs. Southworth, enter- 
ing the room with an open telegram in 
her hand, ‘‘could we manage to make 
the five-fifteen train for Lesley? Madam 
Ainsworth wishes to meet you in Pitts- 
field, little girl, and travel to Boston with 
you, to-morrow.”’ 

‘“Yes—yes,’’ said Lesley, hurriedly, 
her bright face clouding a little, ‘‘my 
packing is about done. But I do hate 
to lose this last night.’ 

Alice, however, was deeply grateful 
for the two hours that followed. She 
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worked with all her might and surprised 
her friend with her unusual flow of lan- 
guage, for Alice as a rule was not given 
to overmuch speech. They caught the 
train, but with no time to spare, and this 
was another source of relief. When Old 
Kate turned her nose homeward, Alice 
settled back in her place, something of a 
strain lifting from her vexed spirits. 
There was no use denying it. She was 
not only astonished, but utterly over- 
whelmed. How could grandma have ever 
given away the Alice Southworth sugar 
bowl! How could her own true friend 
Lesley accept such a gift and with such 
radiant satisfaction! 

When the two girls met once more in 
the fall, it was not long before Lesley 
became aware of an undefinable change 
in her friend. “It was not that Alice was 
unkind: indeed, she was kinder than ever. 
She insisted upon doing so many kind 
things, in spite of her reserve and cold- 
ness, that Lesley’s sensitive heart began 
to rise up quietly but resolutely against 
them. She had once ventured to ask 
for an explanation, but was met with such 
dignified surprise that there was no.danger 
of repeating the effort. So the two girls, 
even if still together in the outward sense, 
drifted slowly but surely apart. 

About Easter time a shock came to 
disturb this centre of perplexity and un- 
rest. Dear Grandma Southworth died 
very suddenly after an illness of but a 
few days. Alice will never forget the 
summons,—that hurried journey, those 
anxious hours, and then the sweet old 
face smiling in its last sleep. 

The violence of her grief was alarming 
even to the mother, who thought she knew 
her child like an open book. But with 
Alice it was more than mere sorrow—it was 
a true, deep repentance for all her un- 
worthy thoughts. 

“Tf she gave everything to others, 
nothing to me, I couldn’t care—now,”’ - 
she thought in her self-reproach. 

An April day came, soft, balmy, beau- 
tiful, when the relatives assembled in 
the west parlor to hear grandma’s will. 
It was a quaint document, its homely 
phrases revealing anew the loving spirit 
of the donor. 

“T leave to Ann Whitmarsh my linen 
tablecloth—the one with the Scotch 
thistle pattern, Ann always did admire 
that cloth.” 

“T give to Jacob Bean, my faithful 
hired man, the sum of one hundred dollars 
to build a piazza on his house. Jacob 
has wanted one for years. If that sum 
is not enough, I beg my sons, Roger and 
Constant, to increase it so he may have 
his heart’s desire.” 

Alice’s heart throbbed. How good 
grandma was! How thoughtful of every 
one before herself! 

There were other items relating to real 
estate and money, then Alice heard 
her own name called. 

“To my dear grand-daughter Alice 
Southworth, I leave the Alice Southworth 
blue sugar bowl. May she value it as a 
precious family heirloom, as well as for 
its beauty. I have always loved that 
bowl, even if not born a Southworth.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Alice, jumping up 
in her excitement, ‘‘it’s a mistake! She 


So 
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couldn’t—because she gave it to Lesley 
last summer!’ 

“Why, no, Alice,’’ said Aunt Dorcas, 
“it’s on the pantry shelf done up in a 
box.” 

“But she gave Lesley a bowl,’’ per- 
sisted Alice. ‘‘It was right on the top 
shelf of this cabinet. I’ve seen it here 
ever since I can remember.”’ 

“Oh! that wasn’t the Alice 
worth bowl,’ said Aunt Dorcas, com- 
fortably. ‘‘It used to stand there, but 
about five years ago some children visiting 
here climbed up and took it down and 
made mud-pies in it. 

“What a scare mother had! She said it 
must be put away, and I was with her 
when she tied it up. I remember her say- 
ing, ‘This is our little Alice’s, and nothing 
must happen to it.’” 

“But the other?’ gasped Alice, pite- 
ously. 

“Oh! that was a bowl in her own family, 
—the ‘Amy Norton’ bowl she always 
called it. It is a very pretty one, but 
only about a hundred years old. I'll 
get the other,—if Lawyer Jenks doesn’t 
mind,—then you'll be satisfied.” 

Aunt Dorcas bustled away, then re- 
turned with a paste board box. Cutting 
the string and taking off the cover, she 
unrolled the precious relic from the pieces 
of old, homespun blanket with which it 
had been carefully enveloped. There it 
was—the famous Alice Southworth sugar 
bowl, with its quaint outlines and deep, 
lustrous blue! 

Then Alice realized, with a sickening 
sense of shame, that hers indeed was the 
bowl, familiar in her little days, but 
carelessly forgotten in older years. Les- 
ley’s gift had been of an entirely different 
shape and a much lighter blue! 

It was but a week later that Alice was 
able to fly up the stairs of Lesley’s home 
and knock vehemently at her friend’s 
chamber door, scarce awaiting her ‘‘Come 
in!’ 

Lesley had started up from the couch, 
her sunny locks in confusion, a bright 
scarlet leaping to her pale cheeks. 

“© Alice!’ she cried, and the next 
moment found herself engulfed in strong 
young arms, and her friend—her capable, 
undemonstrative Alice—was crying like 
any baby on her shoulder. 

“Oh, yes,—I know—dear grandma!’ 
said Lesley pitifully, stroking the dark 
head. 

“Tt isn’t all that,’ said Alice, with a 
great effort, “‘but I’ve been so mean— 
I’m so ashamed—I was angry and jealous 
—because I thought grandma had given 
you the Alice Southworth sugar bowl.’ 

“Why, didn’t you know?’’ cried Lesley, 
in amazement. ‘‘When grandma offered 
it to me, I said I couldn’t take it beéause 
you should have it. Then grandma ex- 
plained and said you must understand— 
that the other had been put away—that 
it wasn’t at all like this. So I accepted 
and would have spoken about the mistake, 
only that telegram came—and I forgot! 
I’ve never thought of it since.’’ 

“What a goose I’ve been! Can you 
ever forgive me?’ said Alice, ruefully. 

“Hush!” said Lesley, laying a hand 
over lips that would have said more. 
“Not another word!—I couldn’t bear 
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even one*more. We are friends—we’ve 
been friends ever since we could toddle. 
We'll be all the better, just because of 
this—interruption. Now, Alice, let’s prom- 
ise never to speak of this again—with 
ourselves or to others.” 

And they never did. 


The Birds’ Nest. 


One fair spring morning two bonny 
brown birds sat on a lilac bush, 

“Chee, chee, cheeree. Where shall we 
make our little nest?” 

“Make it here in my branches,” said the 
maple-tree that grew by the garden gate, 
“Many a nest I have held in my arms.” 

The maple-tree was strong and green 
and beautiful. Its wide-spreading branches 
reached from the garden path far over the 
road beyond the gate, and they rocked like 
a cradle in the wind that fair spring morning. 
Oh, it was the very place to make a nest. 

‘Chee, chee, cheeree,’’ they sang. 


“We'll make our nest in the maple-tree, 
Oh! weareso happy, chee, chee, cheeree.” 


They twittered and chirped and trilled 
and sang till a cow, that was eating her 
breakfast of hay in the barnyard near by, 
put her head over the fence to ask the 
news. When the brown birds told her what 
they were going to do, she did not wonder 
at their singing. 

“Tf you need any hay,” said she, ‘‘fly 
over the fence and help yourselves to some 
of mine. There is plenty here for you 
and me, and J have heard my friend the 
speckled hen say that there is nothing 
better for a nest than hay.” 

“Very true,” said the maple-tree. ‘‘Every 
bird must suit himself, but I agree with the 
speckled hen.” 

The brown birds looked at each other 
wisely. 

‘We'll weave our little nest of hay; 

And we’ll begin this very day 

To make it in the maple-tree. 

Oh! we are so happy, chee, chee, cheeree,”’ 


they sang as they hurried into the barnyard, 

They could take only a little hay at a 
time in their bills, but they chose the nicest, 
longest pieces they could find, and were just 
ready to fly away with them, when a horse 
came galloping up. 

“This is no way to carry hay,” he cried. 
“Tell me where you live, and I will bring 
it to your barn in a wagon.” 

Then the two birds laughed till they 
dropped the hay from their bills; the cow 
laughed till her bell tinkled; the maple- 
tree laughed till its leaves shook; and the 
horse laughed, too, though he did not know 
what the joke was till the cow told him. 

“Well, well,’’ he said to the birds, “if 
I cannot haul your hay for you, perhaps I 
may give you some hairs from my mane for 
your nest. I am sure I can’t see what use 
they can be, but a bird in the pasture begged 
for some, and she said she was building a 
nest in the hedge.”’ 


“Chee, chee, cheeree. ’Tis nice to line 
A nest of hay with horsehair fine. 
We’re building in the maple-tree, 
And we are so happy, chee, chee, cheeree,”’ 


chirped the birds. 
By this time everybody in the barnyard 
knew that two brown birds were making 
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a nest in the maple-tree by the garden gate, 
and everybody wanted to help them. 

“Take this with my love,” called the 
pigeon; and she dropped a feather from 
her soft white breast. 

“We, too, have feathers to spare,’’ cried 
the hen and the goose. 

“Every nest is the better for a bit of 
down,” said the duck. 

The two birds were pleased with every- 
thing. 
“Chee, chee, chee, chee, cheeree,’’ sang they, 
‘With feathers soft, and hair, and hay, 

How fine our little nest will be 

Up in the dear old maple-tree. 

Oh! weareso happy, chee. chee, cheeree.’’ 


They were busy all the fair spring morn- 
ing carrying the gifts to the maple-tree; 
and, as they flew back and forth, a little 
girl spied them and called to her mother:— 

“OQ mother, come and see these little 
birds with feathers and hay in their bills. 
What are they doing?” 

“T know,” said her mother. ‘‘They are 
building a nest in our maple-tree. Would 
you like to give them a piece of cloth like 
your new pink dress for their nest?” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” said the child; and she 
ran and got the cloth from the scrap bag, 
and hung it on the lilac bush. It had not 
been there longer than a minute when by 
flew a brown bird to get it. 


‘Chee, chee,” he sang, ‘‘what do you think? 

I’ve found a lovely bit of pink . 

To trim our nest up in the tree. 

Oh! I amso happy, chee, chee, cheeree.’’ 

“Just what we needed,” said the other 
brown bird; and she made haste to weave 
it into the nest. 

Over and under, in and out, twisting and 
pulling, they wove the cloth and the hay 
together, with a lining of hair and downy 
feathers. 

The nest was finished by the time the 
little girl’s papa came home to dinner, and 
he held her up in his arms to see it. 

“Tm glad I gave them a piece like my 
new dress,’”’ she said. 

“Chee, chee, so are we,’ 
birds in the treetop. 


g 


sang the brown 


‘“We’re glad we made our nest of hay. 
We’re glad we finished it to-day. 
We're glad we built in the maple-tree. 
Oh! we areso happy, chee, chee, cheeree.’’ 


—Maud Lindsay, in Kindergarten Review. 


Alfred at the window watching an old 
organ grinder with an _ old-fashioned, 
stick-propped barrel organ, and listening 
to the dulcet strains of ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home,’’ suddenly exclaims: ‘‘Poor old 
organ! She’s only got one leg!” 


**CLEANLINESS’”’ 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com. 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. All grocers and druggists, 
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A little loosened leaf of painted paper 
Slow quivering down 

From a stage Nagasaki cherry-tree 
That screens a painted town. 


And flitting back and forth in silken robes 
A figure slight, 

With Orient gestures, and fixed Orient smile, 
And voice of pure delight. 


And every note she sang and word she spoke 
Was for her writ,— 

Not nature here, but art and artifice, 
And cunning human wit. 


Yet when that paper petal trembled down, 
Spring thrilled the air, 

And when she sang I knew love’s height and depth, 
And passion and despair. 
—Richard Watson Gilder, in Putnam’s Magazine. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


Prof. Gokaru, Subba Rau, now of Calicut, 
India, whose stay in this country as a stu- 
dent at Meadville and lecturer in New 
England won him many friends; is still 
suffering from ill health, the result of ex- 
posures in this rougher Western climate. 
All will wish him a speedy recovery to health 
and the work his heart delights in. 

The Theistic Conference, held by our 
Hindu allies, the Brahmo Somaj of India, 
at Madras, in connection with the National 
Indian Congress, was highly successful. 
Among the speakers were Mrs. Sarojini 
Maidu, Mr. V. R. Shinde, who took part in 
our Geneva Congress of Religious Liberals, 
and Rev. J. Tyssul Davis, who participated 
in the Boston Congress, and is now the head 
of a Buddhist College in Colombo, Ceylon, 
although himself an earnest Christian. 
The president was Mr. Avinasha Chandra 
Mazumdar of Lahore, a leader of the Brahmo 
movement in the Punjab, who rendered 
splendid service in connection with the 
Theistic Conference Famine Relief work. 

The president in his address declared: 
“We are not without a guide, a revelation. 
We believe in a living presence in our midst, 
We commune with him daily. We perceive 
him and realize him in our spirit. Heisa 
person to us. He is our Adi Buddha, and 
Satguru of Nanak Dev, the founder of Theism 
in the Punjab, and Logos of Christ. We 
hear his voice clearly, distinctly and unmis- 
takably in our conscience, and that is our 
book of revelation. Our brotherhood is 
universal. In it are included all without 
distinction of caste, creed, color, and nation- 
ality. It is a kingdom in which Jews and 
Gentiles, Greeks and heathens, Aryas and 
Asuras, Devas and Mlenchhas, Moslems and 
Kafirs, Americans and negroes, Indians and 
Europeans, have their places side by side. 
This is the message which the modern spirit- 
ual theism, called by any name you like, 
Prarthana Samaj or Brahmo Samaj, Adi 
Samaj or Nava Bidhan Samaj, Sadharan 
Samaj or Unitarian Church, has come to 
deliver to the world. We are all messengers 
of heaven, ordered by God to proclaim this 
gospel of faith, hope, and love, and to de- 
part from the world in peace and trust, to 
live forever in the bosom of the all-loving, 
eternal Mother.” 

A late number of the Christian Common- 
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wealth is almost wholly devoted to a sym- 
posium on the subject of foreign missions. 
Courageous opinions are expressed by a 
number of ministers of the liberal school, 
and there is a striking article by Rev. E. P. 
Rice of Bangalore. Remarking on the fact 
that India is rejecting our theology while 
accepting our teaching on every other science, 
Mr. Rice continues: ‘‘The explanation is not 
far to seek. It is that the science we teach 
is kept constantly up to date... . But much 
of the theology they hear is of other days,— 
ancient, medieval, traditional,—possibly the 
best of its kind in the days when it was de- 
vised and in the light of the knowledge of 
the universe then available; but now in 
many respects difficult to harmonize with 
the fuller light on things seen and unseen, 
which God has graciously put within our 
reach. Our science is of the twentieth cen- 
tury, our theology of the second, fifth, 
thirteenth, or sixteenth centuries.” Revs. 
Donald B. Fraser and Dr. K. C. Anderson 
also insist strongly on restatement of doc- 
trine as essential to the missionary societies, 
if they are not to lose hold of so-called 
heathen lands. Mr. Allanson Picton main- 
tains that no liberal theologian can consist- 
ently support societies propagating anti- 
quated beliefs. 

We understand that the same question is 
to be discussed at the approaching Congress 
of Religious Liberals at Philadelphia, and 
from a novel and interesting point of view. 

Since the separation of Church and State 
in France, both the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic churches have found much diffi- 
culty in providing for the expenses of their 
worship. The first year (1907) much de- 
votion and self-sacrifice were displayed. In 
1908 there was already a diminution of 
voluntary contributions. The Semaine 
Religieuse, the official organ of Archbishop 
Amette, reports of the parish of St. Nicholas, 
one of the largest in Paris, that its expendit- 
ures for the year were 45,000 francs, about 
$9,000. As the sittings under the new law 
belong to the State and cannot be sold or 
rented, the cost of worship must be defrayed 
from voluntary offerings, which amounted 
to 6,500 francs. Formerly the fees for 
funerals conducted by the priests of the 
church amounted to some 17,000 frances an- 
nually, but it is now forbidden to charge a 
fee for this service. The voluntary church 
tax yielded 15,500 francs, one-third less 
than last year. The total income was thus 
only 22,000 francs, leaving a deficit of 
23,000 francs for the year 1908. 

It is planned to found in Geneva, as a 
result of the coming jubilee of the Calvin- 
istic Protestant Reformation, a _ central 
bureau and agency for Protestantism 
throughout the world, with a great library, 
archives, and museum devoted to its history 
and interests. The executive committee will 
contain representatives of all Protestant 
nations and branches of the church. 

The Christian Life says:— 

“A great deal of the anti-European bitter- 
ness in China has arisen, directly or indirectly, 
out of the official privileges which the gov- 
ernment had been induced to concede to 
the .Romanist bishops. There are forty- 
six of these prelates; and each of them had 
been put on the rank of a mandarin, and en- 
dowed with a certain protectorate over such 
Chinamen as {declare themselves members 
of his flock. The emperor has now, by a 
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decree, abolished this system The aboli- 
tion will make for peace. 

“Since the canton of Geneva decreed the 
separation of Church and State, a commit- 
tee of the members of the disestablished 
national church have been constructing a 
constitution for it. Warned by the fate 
of the French Protestants, whom the similar 
separation has broken up into three groups, 
the Genevese Committee framed the con- 
stitution on comprehensive lines, to keep 
evangelicals and liberals united. This con- 
stitution was submitted to the electorate of 
the church, and happily was adopted by an 
almost unanimous vote —4,532 against only 
31 dissentients.”’ 

The recent action of the Church of the 
Oratoire in Paris, in making the partaking 
of the wine at the communion optional, has 
awakened much criticism. 

‘The pastors of the Oratoire have defended 
their rule by bringing to light the curious 
historical fact that it is no innovation, but 
merely a return to Articles VII. and X. of 
the earliest book of discipline of the old 
Huguenots. These set forth that ‘many 
sick persons present themselves at the Lord’s 
Supper, and consequently many people make 
difficulties about drinking the wine after 
The pastors and elders were there- 
fore authorized to give the bread alone, 
without the cup, in suitable cases, including 
that of persons who disliked wine.” 

The Friends of Evangelical Freedom in the 
Rhinelands, one of the German associations 
which have invited the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Liberals to hold its next 
Congress on German soil, now numbers over 
4,000 members, as we learn from its prin- © 
cipal organ, Evangelische Fretheit, edited 
by Pastor Traub of Dortmund. 

Prof. Dr. Martin Rade, whose partici- 
pation in the Boston Congress was a feature 
of its proceedings, is seriously minded to 
remove himself and his journal, ie Christ- 
liche Welt, from Marburg to Posen in Polish 
Prussia, He has for some time past coun- 
selled a milder, juster policy towards these 
eastern provinces, and now is ready to lead 
in a new colonization, designed to impress the 
Polish elements with the higher German 
ideals and purposes. 

The University of Jena offers an un- 
usually attractive course of vacation lect- 
ures in August (11-17) of this year. Prof, 
Gunkel of Giessen will give six lectures on 
the ‘“‘Primitive Legends of the Old Testa- 
ment”; Prof. W. Bousset of Goettingen, 
six lectures on ‘“‘Jesus’’?; Prof. H. Weinel of 
Jena, six lectures on ‘‘Belief in God’; 
Superintendent Dr. A. H. Braasch, on‘‘Chris- 
tianity and Natural Science’’; Superintend- 
ent Buerkner, on “Christian Art’’; Madam 
Prof. Ada Weinel (Ph.D. Jena), six 
lectures on ‘Instruction in German in its 
Significance for Religious and Ethical Educa- 
tion,’”’ Prof. Weinel, who is in general charge 
of the course, will also give a lecture on 
“Religious Movements at the Present Day.’’ 
Besides these theological courses there will 
be many (55 in all) on scientific and literary 
and social-economic themes. These courses 
are given under the management of the Relig- 
ious Education Society of Germany. Jena 
is one of the loveliest of old German Uni- 
versity towns, and the surrounding country 
is most beautiful for excursions. Ameri- 
can students of religion, somewhat con- 
versant with German, who are to be in 
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Europe this summer, will do well to note these 
meetings. Full programmes may be ob- 
tained from the secretary, Miss Klara 
Blomeyer, Gartenstrasse No. 4, Jena, Ger- 
many. 

Rev. Bernhard Schenkel, son of the 
eminent Prof. Daniel Schenkel of Heidel- 
berg University, has withdrawn from the 
senior pastorate of the cathedral in Bre- 
men. For thirty-six years he has labored 
at this important post and won for himself 
the universal esteem and affection of his 
associate pastors and his widely extended 
parish. An eloquent preacher, a hard- 
working pastor, a good citizen, a tolerant 
and progressive Christian, he has earned the 
repose and scholarly leisure which now 
await him, and the loving designation “our 
Emeritus.” ° 

The Allgemeinen Evangelisch-Protestant- 
tschen Missionsverein, as the liberal Prot- 
estant German missionary society is en- 
titled, will hold its jubilee meetings in Ber- 
lin on April 20-22. The programme is 
elaborate and interesting, and embraces 
addresses by German and German-Swiss 
clergymen and University professors, foreign 
missionaries, Japanese preachers, and others. 
China and Japan, the two fields of its labor, 
will receive especial attention at the meet- 
ings. It is very much to be regretted that a 
similar association does not exist in the 
United States for the promotion of the larger 
and modern view of foreign mission work, 

The Mormons conduct an active prop- 
aganda in Switzerland. The tribunal of 
Coire recently condemned four of their 
missionaries to prison for proselyting an 
immoral doctrine; but the federal court 
annulled the sentence, since the Swiss con- 
stitution guarantees liberty of worship. The 
court granted that polygamy might not be 
taught, but the missionaries had not dis- 
closed this feature of their faith. 


Psychotherapy Again. 


BY REV. G. E. HATHAWAY, 


In the Christian Register for April 8 
our good friend in San Diego, Cal., has 
succeeded in misunderstanding my ser- 
mon on ‘‘Psychotherapy’’ as completely 
as he accuses me of misinterpreting the 
subject itself. 

I take the liberty of pointing out that 
the sermon in question confined itself to 
a discussion of religious psychotherapy. 
In this case religious psychotherapy means 
Emmanuelism. Emmanuelism puts its 
main reliance upon hypnosis if we can 
trust the accounts of methods and cures 
as described by its leaders. They have 
recounted their use of the metronome, 
the. faradic battery, and the crystal 
sphere to induce in the patient the state 
of mental abstraction favorable to the 
reception of their suggestions. -They have 
advanced the opinion that the subcon- 
scious mind, which is directly addressed 
in hypnosis, ‘‘is purer and freer from evil 
than our waking consciousness.’’ They 
have affirmed that under hypnosis there 
is an elevation and refinement of the 
personality, and that God communicates 
with us most effectually through the sub- 
conscious, This and much more that they 
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have said and done testifies to their 
belief in the superior effectiveness of 
suggestions conveyed to the patient’s 
sub-consciousness under hypnosis. This 
clearly stated belief, supplemented by 
definite descriptions of methods employed, 
is the basis of my statement that the main 
reliance of the Emmanuelists is upon 
mechanical suggestion. 

The sermon under discussion in no 
sense criticised the use of psychotherapy 
by reputable physicians. It was a pro- 
test against Emmanuelism. It was in- 
tended as a plea for the retention of 
psychotherapy in the hands of physicians, 
where it belongs. 

The word had gone forth that Em- 
manuelism was the new dispensation. 
We were bidden to behold in it the future 
vocation of the Church, we were sum- 
moned forthwith to adopt it. 

The logical retort to this propaganda 
was to point out that psychotherapy, as 
practised by the Emmanuelites, is not a 
safe treatment in the hands of untrained 
practitioners (among whom I would in- 
clude psychologically trained clergymen), 
that the method upon which the Emman- 
uelists put their chief reliance is dis- 
credited by many neurologists, and, lastly, 
that it is contrary to the proper function 
of the church as assigned by the logic of 
history. 

In support of my contention that 
clergymen and other laymen are _ not 
qualified to practise hypnotic therapeutics 
there is abundant testimony from the 
psychotherapists themselves. Albert Moll, 
quoting Forel, says in his book on Hyp- 
notism, ‘‘Medical science and psychologi- 
cal knowledge, the ability to diagnose 
and practise, are all necessary to its use. 
It is true that laymen have succeeded with 
it, just as charlatans have succeeded, 
and continue to succeed, in all provinces 
of medicine. Should we on that account 
leave the practice of medicine to them?” 

“In any case we cannot fail. to recog- 
nize that they who endeavor to gain the 
sole use of such a remedy for the medical 
profession are thereby fighting against 
quackery.”’? “I do not deny that hyp- 
nosis can be used as an aid to diagnosis, 
but I hold the opinion that this should 
be done with the greatest reserve..,. We 
must in general be very careful about using 
hypnosis for diagnostic purposes.” 

“The harmlessness of hypnosis depends 
upon the special knowledge and experience 
of the physician.” 

The authors of ‘Religion and Medicine”’ 
have themselves deprecated the use of 
hypnosis by the unqualified, definitely 
asserting that ‘‘in the hands of a properly 
qualified and trained physician’’ there 
is no risk. 

Regarding the practice of all types of 
psychotherapy, Dr. J. J. Putnam, the 
alleged one-time patron of Emmanuelism, 
makes the following interesting statement. 
In an article on the ‘‘Physician and 
Minister,” in the Harvard Theological 
Review for April, he says, ‘‘The second 
method of meeting the needs of the ner- 
vous invalid is that which involves a 
careful searching out of all the bodily and 
mental causes of the invalid state, and 
an equally careful application of the ap- 
propriate physical and mental remedies. 
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It takes much personal experience and 
strong interest to enable one even to 
appreciate the importance of this method, 
the difficulties attending fits application, 
the length of training im ‘all the branches 
of medicine, and the amount of personal 
investigation needed for making it suc- 
cessful and for eliminating the dangers 
which attend it. But on the develop- 
ment of this second method the very 
future of the scientific treatment of ner- 
vous invalidism depends.’’ 

Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton, one of 
the foremost alienists in America says, 
“The treatment used by the Emmanuel- 
ists is in a measure exceedingly pernicious 
and dangerous in unskilled hands, and 
this refers especially to the use of hypno- 
tism and suggestion.”’ 

Regarding the therapeutic value of 
hypnosis, Dr. F. C. Richardson, Dean of 
the Boston University Medical School, 
and a neurologist of wide experience 
says:— 

“Indeed, in an experience extending over 
many years, I cannot recall a single case 
of nervous disease permanently cured 
by hypnosis alone. Moreover, it is my 
belief that the transient amelioration 
sometimes obtained by this method of 
treatment in no way compensates for 
the possible weakening of the intellect 
which it may involve, for I have more 
than once seen these patients lapse into 
an invalidism of the reasoning power 
bordering on dementia.” 

Dr. Hamilton says, ‘‘Although I pub- 
licly advocated the use of hypnosis 
by physicians many years ago, I have 
not employed it since 1895, except for 
diagnostic purposes.’’ And he adds this 
very inclusive statement, ‘‘Some psy- 
chopaths are influenced to a degree by 
hypnotism; others by suggestion or per- 
suasion, and it is the experience of those 
best informed that any change wrought 
by what is known as psychotherapy is a 
comparatively temporary one.’ 

And Dubois claims to have abandoned 
the use of hypnosis and of suggestion in 
favor of the rational method of persuasion. 
He says, ‘‘ Medical teaching of the twentieth 
century . . . will renounce the puerilities 
of hypnotism and suggestion.” 

Dubois here makes a distinction be- 
tween suggestion and persuasion which is 
of considerable importance. Suggestion 
... acts by the circuitous paths of insinua- 
tion. Persuasion . .. honestly appeals to 
the reason of the subject.’’ Suggestion 
imposes belief without process of reason- 
ing. Persuasion produces conviction by 
“a logical setting forth of good reasons.”’ 

The Emmanuelists deny this valid 
psychological distinction and confuse 
people by affirming that all education 
is by process of suggestion. 

On the other hand Dubois says, ‘“‘I 
would undertake to immunize the majority 
of subjects against all suggestive influence 
. .. by making their minds critical.’ 

Yet the Emmanuelists hold that ar- 
bitrary suggestion addressed to the sub- 
conscious is the method par excellence. 

I think that there is ample warrant 
for saying that the methods upon which 
the Emmanuelists profess to put their 
main reliance are discredited methods. 

At any rate there is sufficient positive 
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condemnation of lay therapeutics and 
sufficient difference of opinion among 
experts regarding the relative value of 
methods, to justify the dogmatic statement 
that ministers should not invade the 
field of the physician and attempt to cure 
mental and nervous diseases. 

In discussing the dangers of hypnosis 
Or suggestion there is one result of great 
importance from the ethical and social 
point of view which has not received due 
attention from the psychotherapists. I 
refer to the increased suggestibility of 
subjects so treated. Without exception 
the psychotherapists acknowledge that 
hypnosis or suggestion increases sug- 
gestibility, that the person who once 
submits to the control of suggestion 
becomes increasingly susceptible with 
each trial; that is to say, he becomes 
more impressionable and credulous. 

Now suggestibility is one of the gravest 
evils of modern society. It is the root 
of that social contagion which expresses 
itself in fads, crazes, panics, and number- 
less forms of impulsive social action. 
One of the greatest problems of the 
ethical teacher is to reduce the suggesti- 
bility and increase the rationality of people. 

Dubois says, “‘Suggestibility shows in 
general a lack of judgment.’’ 

“Tt is none the less true that sugges- 
tibility is only a defect, and that the in- 
dividual who wishes to preserve the 
integrity of his good sense and to assure 
his mental health ought at every turn to 
appeal to his reason and keep watch over 
his mentality.’’ 

“Education ought to undertake the 
task of delivering us from such imbecile 
suggestibility. Reason is the sieve which 
stops unhealthy suggestions, and allows 
only those to pass which lead us in the 
way of truth.” 

And still, in spite of this, the Em- 
manuelists contend that the suggestibility 
of our subconscious mind is our finest 
spiritual endowment. 

It is by taking careful account of the 
theories and practice of Emmanuelism 
that I find justification for the statement 
to which my critic objects. I was not 
criticising the work of the medical psy- 
chotherapists whose experiments are to 
be welcomed and encouraged. 

In order to remove any doubts regard- 
ing my motives, I will say that I have 
studied most of the authors to whom our 
critic refers and some he does not men- 
tion. 

In conclusion I would like to call atten- 
tion to our friend’s strange argument 
that because Jesus believed in demonia- 
cal possession and practised exorcism, the 
modern church should adopt Emmanuel- 
ism or become a healing cult. Jesus 
also believed in non-resistance. But is 
that any reason why the modern church 
should counsel men to cease suppressing 
crime? 

The logic of events has called the church 
to intellectual and moral leadership— 
to the function of teaching, not of healing. 

Let us not lose sight of the fact that 
the question in hand is, to quote Dr. 
Putnam, ‘‘Whether the community should 
indorse a new form of medical specialty, 
represented by persons without adequate 
training for their task.’’ If specializa- 
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tion has any value, then by every con- 

sideration of logic and of ethics the church 

should not adopt psychotherapy. 
Mancuester, N.H, 


New York Letter. 


Perhaps, because in spring young blood 
rises high, our younger churches are up and 
doing. It makes the older societies feel 
like taking the advice of dear old Dr. 
Lavender, ‘‘When you feel too old to do a 
thing, go and do it.” ! 

The Fifth Church (Mr. Baker’s, and one 
feels like saying, Mr. and Mrs. Baker’s, for 
what Mr. Baker does not do, Mrs. Baker 
does) has had its first birthday party, and 
a most successful little function it was. 
No word of mine can bring the picture before 
the Register readers, as the reports of that 
meeting could do. As one of our directors 
said, ‘‘I could hardly speak when my turn 
came, my heart was so full.” That little 
church means religion and society to its 
members Hard working men and women, 
when the day’s toil is over, go to the hall, 
meet each other, and are helped in every 
way to bear life’s burdens. It is growing 
to be the shadow of a mighty rock within 
awearyland And, if it is that for the elders, 
think what it is for the little children of 
various lands! ‘Together they are learning 
to walk the one path of “brotherhood to 
man.’ It is‘a splendid work, over there! 
It is a missionary work in every sense, and 
it should be viewed by all Unitarians as 
a rare chance to prove that our faith is for 
all. 

In Flatbush the annual report of Mr. 
Harvey’s church is also cheering. The 
annual meeting was held March 30. Dinner 
was served at seven o’clock, and after- 
wards the reports were read. ‘Twenty-five 
new members have been added to the 
church roll during the year. Eleven have 
been added since the report was made, 
making thirty-six in all. All the current 
expenses of the year have been met, and 
$767 paid in liquidating debts on the 
building, $500 of this going to the American 
Unitarian Association in payment of the 
loan. Six hundred dollars was still needed 
to clear the church of all indebtedness 
except the permanent loan. To meet this, 
the treasurer proposed that an Easter 
offering be asked for, and on Easter Sunday 
$573 was given: the remaining sum has 
since been pledged. : 

The Sunday-school numbers sixty, and 
the superintendent made a strong plea for 
the graded system next year. The Alliance 
numbers fifty. Five hundred dollars has 
been paid by the Alliance to the Church 
Building Loan fund, and $550 in the treasury 
toward the purchase of pews. In order to 
procure the seats at once, $100 was needed, 
and at the close of the meeting this sum 
was pledged. The seats will be put in this 
summer. 

Since December 1 the Young People’s 
Union has held Sunday evening meetings. 
Two successful socials have been given, and 
a dramatic entertainment. This was so 
enthusiastically received that a dramatic 
club of thirty members was formed. ‘The 
Boys’ Club holds its meetings every Friday 
evening. 

Mrs. Harvey’s serious and prolonged ill- 
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ness has of course caused heavy private 
expenses for the minister, and his people 
recognizing this, proved their sympathy and 
loyalty in a very practical way by present- 
ing Mr. Harvey with a substantial gift of 
money. Taking all-this into consideration, 
and knowing that Mrs. Harvey’s recovery 
will give impetus to the new year’s work, 
the society feels that its future is bright. 

The Second Church, Mr. Dutton’s, is 
also gaining in membership, and the Wednes- 
day evening Lenten services were far more 
successful than many expected. This con- 
gregation is scattered from the Bronx, or 
nearly there, to Flatbush. It is difficult 
to’ get the members together for special 
meetings, but these Wednesday evening 
services were sufficiently compelling to 
attract attention. Mr. Dutton has, by the 
sudden illness of his father, been called to 
England. He will be absent for about a 
month, and his pulpit supply has been 
arranged for. The sale of the Second 
Church was most successful, nearly $650 
was cleared. 

Mr. Brundage’s church, Third Church, is 
about to give up its hired house, used for 
club work; but architects and officers are 
busy with the plans for the new Parish 
House which will be built upon the lot 
adjoining the church. This church has 
a strong young people element, and most 
wisely the officers consider that it is better 
to make the society a working one, to meet 
the needs of «the newer ideas, than to 


build a larger, more expensive church, 
whose pews might be filled by mere 
listeners. 


The Church of the Messiah, Dr. Robert 
Collyer and Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
ministers, feels that the substantial work 
being done by the people and ministers was 
proven on Easter Sunday. 

Mr. Holmes preached to a very large 
congregation, and at the close of the morn- 
ing service received twenty-one members 
into the church fellowship. This makes a 
total of nearly forty new members this year. 
A request for an Easter offering was made, 
and $750 was received, an emphatic evidence 
of interest in the work undertaken. The 
Good Citizenship Class, inaugurated this 
year by Mr. Holmes, has aroused such gen- 
eral interest and has been so largely attended 
that it has been decided to continue its 
meetings through April. On the 18th Mr. 
Frederick H. Whitin will speak on “The 
Suppression of Raine’s Law Hotels’; and 
on the 25th Dr. Josiah Strong, president 
of the American Institute of Social Service, 
will speak on ‘‘The Times in which We Live.” 
Mr. Holmes’s sermons on evolution, which 
attracted especially large congregations, 
have been printed and are enjoying a wide 
circulation. 

The New York League will hold its last 
meeting in May, at Elizabeth, N.J. If the 
day is fine, the meeting will be large, and 
will of course overflow the dear little 
church. But that does not matter at all, 
for the Elizabethans control the bit of 
woods behind the church, and there welcome 
and hospitality will embrace all who come. 
Indeed the new little church has powers 
beyond its own legitimate field, even the 
Jersey Central Railroad obeys its mandates; 
and a train going to Elizabeth in the morn- 
ing and returning at night will make a 
special stop near the church, in order that 
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League members may be accommodated. 
Generally these trains go hurtling by the 
small station of El Mora, ‘‘not even hesitat- 
ing,’ as the darkey porter once said; but 
Unitarianism will command a ‘‘full stop” 
on its Elizabeth day. 

I have purposely refrained from mention- 
ing any Jersey news in this letter, for the 
reports must be fresh for the annual meet- 
ing. 

The League has sustained a sad loss in 
the death of Mrs. Josephine P. Seymour, 
who died April 4, in Paris, France. Mrs. 
Seymour had a rare personality and a 
forceful mind. She had, to a large degree, 
that unusual power that Ibsen so dra- 
matically described in his “Master Builder,” 
the power of making the younger generation 
welcome to all that went before. With 
an undying youth in her own heart, she had 
no fear of being set aside by fresh recruits 
in the ranks. She was alert in recognizing 
qualities for work and in fitting people 
in their places. Such ability, combined by 
sweetness and _ grace, is difficult to 
replace. 

The Optimist Club of New York—and 
of course Dr. Slicer is in it—has plans for a 


magazine which may materialize in the 
autumn. It was proposed recently that 
the name ‘All Fools’ Day,’ should be 


changed to Optimists’ Day, but the sug- 
gestion was not widely appreciated. Per- 
haps when the club has proved its excuse 
for being, the public will be more apprecia- 
tive. 

For many years the League held its 
annual meeting in Flushing. While glad 
to accept other invitations, the Flushing 
habit dies hard. At the annual meeting 
of the Flushing Alliance, on April 15, many 
League members and officers were invited. 
A luncheon was served first at the home of 
Miss Ida Slade; the League’s outgoing 
president, and then all adjourned to the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Ecob for the 
meeting. 

The day was one to be remembered, and 
the guests brought away the strong im- 
pression that where such loyal and ener- 
getic women can form an Alliance of such 
strength, a church is in the future! Mr. 
Ecob is engaged to preach regularly when 
he is at home, and his sermons are enjoyed 
by all. 

I must skip back again for a moment to 
Elizabeth. In my last letter I spoke of 
the possibility of a Young People’s Society 
in the church. To want is to have evidently, 
for since then a club has been formed, 
Unity by name, and it includes in its mem- 
bership young people who are not Uni- 
tarians, as well as its own offspring. This 
is a splendid leavener for the Jersey town. 

‘The New York Unitarian Club, in the 
resignation of its secretary and treasurer, 
Mr. Sylvester Swain, has met with a deep 
loss. Always serving the club unselfishly 
and wisely, Mr. Swain felt that his present 
state of health made it impossible for him 
to meet all the demands of the office. 

Mr. Swain’s untiring devotion to the club’s 
best interests, his own genial personality, 
and executive ability have done much to 
further the club’s popularity. Not only 
members, but the club’s many guests, deplore 
the cause of Mr. Swain’s resignation, and 
will long remember his cordial interest and 
sympathy in the work. pc ae 
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Capital $1,500,000 


Capital, Surplus, Undivided Profits 
and Stockholders Liability, 
(Feb. 5,1909) $9,353,547.71 


OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY 


BOSTON 
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Surplus $5,500,000 


The safeguard of the depositor 


against possible loss 


MAIN OFFICE 
Court Street 


The Temple Place Branch of this Company offers to women adequate and c i 
banking facilities in the centre of the retail shopping district. 5? Stag Fea 
stantly made to render it easy and pleasant for them to transact business at this office 
and to this end the entire second floor is reserved for their use. 


Every effort is con- 


BRANCH OFFICE 
52 Temple Place 


To Alliance Workers. 


May I call attention to the meeting of 
May 4, 10.30 A.M., in the Universalist Church 
of Roxbury? Over a year ago we had a 
similar meeting, when the Universalist 
women told us of their organization. Now 
we are invited to tell of our efforts to make 
our work really national in its scope and to 
answer questions about aims and methods. 
This cannot be a union meeting, unless we 
are present in good numbers. Let us, 
then, accept the invitation heartily and 
renew our acquaintance with our neighbors. 

Take any Warren Street car from the 
Dudley Street Terminal to the corner of 
Buena Vista Street, a short ride. 

CAROLINE S. ATHERTON. 


The Lake Mohonk Conference. 


The fifteenth annual conference meets 
this year May 19-21, with President Nich- 
olas Murray Butler of Columbia Univer- 
sity as chairman. The programme in- 
cludes as speakers, among others, Sefior 
Don F. L. de la Barra, Mexican ambassa- 
dor; the Chinese minister, Dr. Wu Ting 
Fang; the Bolivian and Costa Rican 
ministers; the Dean of Worcester, Eng- 
land; Hon. Alfred Moseley of London; 
Chief Justice Maclaren of Ontario; ex- 
Gov. Montague of Virginia; Gov. Ansel 
of South Carolina; Hon, Richard Bart- 
holdt of Missouri; Hon. Frank Plumley 
of Vermont; President Faunce of Brown 
University; President Finley of New 
York City College; Bishop McVickar of 
Rhode Island; and Hon. William McCar- 
roll of New York. 

Other eminent men who will speak if 
their engagements permit are: Hon. James 
Bryce, British ambassador; Count von 
Bernstorff, German ambassador; Mr. Na- 
buco, Brazilian ambassador; Hon. William 
I. Buchanan of Buffalo; Hon. David R. 
Francis of St. Louis; and President Judson 
of the University of Chicago. 

Among others who will attend are: Dr. 
Andrew D. White; Hon. J. M. Gamboa 
of the Mexican Senate; Rev. V. A. Cos- 
tabel, Italy; Judge Karl von Lewinski 
of Germany; Dr. Halvidan Koht of the 
Nobel Institute; United States Commis- 
sioner of Education Brown; Dr. Francis 
E. Clark of Boston; Hon. James Breck 
Perkins, M.C.; .the Mexican, Japanese, 
Netherlands, and Brazilian Consuls Gen- 
eral in New York; Rear Admiral Merrell, 
U.S.N.; College Presidents Thwing of 
Western Reserve, MacCracken of New 


York, Garfield of Williams, and Stryker 
of Hamilton; Judge Weakley and Belton 
Gilreath of Birmingham; Henry C. White 
of Georgia; Joseph E. Willard and R. S. 
Turk of Virginia; ex-Mayor Jones of 
Minneapolis; Justice Moore of Michigan; 
Henry Van Kleeck of Denver; Joseph 
Shippen of Seattle; Lyman Abbott of 
the Outlook; and Albert E. Hoyt of the 
Albany Argus. 


Dr. Eftot in London. 


An encouraging, hopeful, and enthusias- 
tic meeting was held, April 3, in Essex Hall, 
the headquarters of British Unitarianism. 

The meeting was organized by the Rev. 
J. A. Pearson, minister of the London Dis- 
trict Unitarian Society, and was an unquali- 
fied success. Over three hundred people, 
and mostly young people, gathered from 
many of our London churches, were present, 
and the warmth and enthusiasm of the meet- 
ing grew steadily as the evening went on. 
Dr. Eliot’s address was the central interest, 
but there were other good speeches, both be- 
fore and after it. 

Mr. Percy Preston, president of the 
society, was in the chair, and gave Dr. 
Eliot a most cordial welcome. As Dr. 
Eliot rose to speak, he was received with pro 
longed applause. He expressed his gratifi- 
cation at addressing this representative 
gathering, and spoke earnestly on the mean 
ing of Unitarianism and the duty of Uni- 
tarian churches. Among the speakers Mr. 
Fred Maddison, M.P., referred to the in- 
vitation given by President Taft to President 
Eliot of Harvard to represent his country 
as American ambassador. He and the other 
Labor members in the House of Commons 
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Attention HouseKeepers 


Two ranges in the space of one 


‘‘ Makes Cooking Easy.” 


The Plain Cabinet Glenwood 


Combination Coal and Gas Range. 


Write for handsome booklet of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood Coal and Gas range to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


The Plain Cabinet Glenwood Coal and Wood 
range has a complete gas range attachment. 


The Gas Oven and Broiling 


compartment is bolted to the top of coal range. 
It is handy to get at without stooping, and 
takes no extra floor space in kitchen. 


A Three Burner Gas Shelf 


fitted flush with range top provides ample 
room for cooking and boiling. 


If a large amount of Baking is required 


both the coal and gas ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for meats and the other for pastry. 
It saves time—saves room and Makes Cooking Easy, 
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had received the intimation with profound 
interest, in that they knew that Dr. Charles 
Eliot’s qualifications for that post were not 
that he was possessed of great wealth. It 
showed that in America at any rate men could 
be great without being wealthy. 

#ZOn Sunday morning Dr. Eliot preached 
at Essex Church, Kensington. The service 
was taken by Rev. F. J. Freeston, and there 
was a large congregation. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


& Summer Sunday-School Institutes. 


Below is the preliminary announcement 
of the “Isles of Shoals Summer Sunday- 
School Institute,’ July 19-23, furnished 
by Rev. Mr. Badger, who is conducting the 
correspondence. In good season the com- 
plete programme will be published. 

The plans being perfected, give promise 
of an even greater interest and attractive- 
ness than that of last year. 

I. The story of the Life of Jesus will 
be presented in three lectures by Prof. 
Crawford W. Toy, D.D., of Harvard Divinity 
School, with probably an introductory lect- 
ure on the place of the life of Jesus in 
modern Sunday-School teaching. 

II. Rev. William I. Lawrance of Win- 
chester, Mass., whose series of Bible read- 


Ings and Interpretations at the Shoals 
last year were in some respects the most 
attractive feature of the Institute, will 
give this year a series of five readings from 
the Old Testament, illustrative of the develop- 
ment of Hebrew prophecy. 

III. A series of very important class- 
room talks on Sunday-School methods will 
be conducted by Mrs. Clara T. Guild, Dean 
of the Tuckerman School. In this series 
the practical issues of our work will be 
dealt with in a straightforward, illuminat- 
ing manner, by one who is peculiarly equipped 
by experience and gifts of mind to make them 
most helpful and stimulating. 

IV. Evening sessions will be devoted to 
addresses on various aspects of Sunday- 
School work and its relation to home life 
in specific details. While speakers and 
subjects cannot yet be announced, we may 
expect some rare contributions to our 
thought and experience in these fields. 

V. During the week, there will be at least 
two or three informal conferences of teachers 
and workers for the open discussion of 
practical problems from the point of view 
of those actually doing the work with free 
exchange of opinion and experiences. 

It is planned to have most of the after- 
noons left entirely free for recreation and 
rest. Every day’s programme will close with 
the beautiful ‘‘Candle-light Service” in 
the Stone Meeting-house. 

While the regular sessions of the Insti- 
tute begin Monday, July 19, members are 
privileged to come Saturday, July 17, and 


share in the closing. sessions of the Isles of 
Shoals Summer Meetings for Saturday and 
Sunday. The fee for the Institute is one 
dollar, which entitles members to reduced 
rates at the hotel and the privilege of all 
the meetings. 

The Unitarian Sunday-School Society co- 
operates with the Isles of Shoals Summer 
Meetings Association in the conduct of these 
meetings. Rev. E. A. Horton, president 
of the Society, will give the opening address, 
and participate in the direction of the 
sessions. 

The Meadville ‘‘Summer Institute’ has 
outlined its course for July, covering three 
weeks. I have not seen a complete pro- 
spectus, presumably because it is not quite 
ready. In the Christian Register for April 1 
was a letter from Rey. Mr. Boynton of 
Buffalo, one of the committee, who gives 
much information as to the general plans. 
The full programme will be furnished in 
this department at the earliest opportunity. 
There is every evidence that the record of 
last year will be bettered in 1909. Many 
pledges have been received from clergymen 
and laymen who intend to take advantage 
of these lectures. Details as to cost, sub- 
jects, and dates will be furnished by Rey. 
I. W. Mason, Pittsburgh, Pa., or by the 
Faculty of the Meadville Theological School. 

As I stated last week, the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society co-operates by 
money, counsel, and direction in these Sum- 
mer Sunday-School Institutes, and hopes 
to have the opportunity of seeing others 
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spring up in different parts of the country, 
for the better accommodation of the local 
needs, Epwarp A. Horron. 


Report of Nominating Committee. 

The committee chosen to (nominate 
officers of this society for the coming year 
and directors to serve for three years would 
respectfully report the following nomina- 
tions:— 

Rey. Edward A. Horton, Boston, presi- 
dent; Mr. Charles A. Murdock, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal, Rev. Augustus M. Lord, 
D.D., Providence, R.I., vice-presidents; 
Miss Louisa P. Parker, Cambridge, Mass., 
clerk; Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, 
Mass,, treasurer. 

For directors to serve three years, 1909- 
1912: Rev. William I. Lawrance, Winchester, 
Mass.; Mr. Frank H. Burt, Newton, Mass.; 
Rev. Clifton M. Gray, Charleston, S.C; 
Mr. Benjamin James, South Boston, Mass. ; 
Miss Sara C. Bullard, Dorchester, Mass. 

Nominating Committee: Adelbert Lathrop 
Hudson, chairman, Mrs. John H. Edwards, 
Barnard Capen, Fred V. Hawley, Franklin 
C. Southworth. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


North Worcester Federation. 


The tenth annual meeting of the North 
Worcester Federation of Young jPeople’s 
Religious Unions will be held with the 
Union at Fitchburg, Sunday afternoon and 
evening, May 2. The meeting opens 
at four o’clock and adjourns about eight. 
The general subject of the meeting is to be 
“The Next Step in our Work.’ Rev. 
Robert F. Leavens of Fitchburg will give 
a welcoming address, followed by addresses 
by Rev. Samuel C. Beane, Jr., of Worcester 
and by Mr. Percy A. Atherton of Boston, 
The sermon of the evening will be given by 
Rev. Pemberton H. Cressey of Groton. The 
Fitchburg Union gives a cordial invitation 
to all members of unions in North Worcester 
County and vicinity to attend. 


Conference of the South Middlesex 
Federation of the Y. P. R. U. 


This federation will meet on Sunday, 
May 2, at the Channing Church, Park Street, 
Newton, Mass., at 4.30 P.M., the Channing 
Clan acting as hosts. It is hoped that there 
will be a large attendance, and any organ- 
ization of Unitarian young people in Middle- 
sex County, not already a member of this 
federation, is hereby invited to be present, 
and to join if possible. 

It is desired to bring strongly to the 
front the spirit of hopefulness, and to em- 
phasize the good that may be done in several 
important movements by the young people 
of this district. To this end the roll-call 
will be answered by five-minute reports of 
the presidents of the constituent unions in 
reply to the question, ‘“‘What is the most 
hopeful thing your union is doing this year?” 
There will also be addresses by Rev. Ben- 
jamin R. Bulkeley of the Essex Federation 
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and Mr. Sanford L. Bates, president of the 
Boston Federation. The main address of 
the afternoon will be given by Mr. Arthur 
Black of Winchester, Mass., on ‘‘ Boston, 
1915, The Finest City in the World.” Miss 
Floyd, the chairman of the Fair Committee, 
will tell how the federation can effectively 
look forward to the biennial fair to be held 
in October. 

At the evening session the devotional 
service will be led by Rev. A. L. Hudson, 
and Rev. Frederick R. Griffin of Braintree 
will preach the sermon. 

Channing Church can be reached by 
means of the Boston & Albany Railroad, 
or by electric cars from Boston, Cambridge, 
Waltham, Watertown, or Wellesley, the 
regular Newton line passing the church, and 
the Tremont Street cars passing within 
one hundred ‘yards. 

Any,gone interested in what the young 


people are doing is cordially invited 
attend. JOSEPHINE BRUORTON, 
Secretary. 


North Middlesex Federation. 


“The Distinctive Thing in Unitarianism” 
was the subject of an address by Rev. 
F. R. Sturtevant of Dorchester at our 
meeting at Chelmsford on Saturday, April 
17. The speaker traced the historie growth 
of the way of salvation from the ancient 
method of sacrifice to our present ideal of 
salvation by character. Character that 
shall not fail of the joy of living, 
shrink from the hardships of life, such 
must be built not only by doing religious 
deeds, but by living under right influences, 
seeking only the influences that tend toward 
the highest character-building. 

Rev. William H. Parker 
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spoke upon ‘‘Young People’s Religion.” 
If we do not wish to drive young people 
from the church, we must appreciate their 
point of view and sympathize with them. 
We must avoid using worn-out cant phrases; 
we must not make religion too costly; we 
must be lenient when, as idealists, they are 
over-critical and too exacting. In using the 
plane to polish mahogany the skilled work- 
man neyer goes against the grain by using 
the methods and the instruments suitable 
for pine. Is your Federation recognizing 
this difference, and never going against the 
grain by failing to choose the right method? 

To witness or to participate in a dis- 
cussion such as followed this address is not 
often our privilege. So live an interest 
was exhibited in vital questions that there 
was no time to listen to reports or even 
formally to close the meeting. 

OPHELIA S. BROWN, 
Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence, 


i Announcements. 


The bi-monthly meeting of officers of the 
South Middlesex Alliance Branches will be 
held at 25 Beacon Street on Thursday, May 
6, at II A.M. 


The June session of the North Middlesex 
Conference will be held with the Chelms- 
ford Society, Rev. L. L. Greene, minister, 
on Wednesday, June 2. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches will be held at 11 o’clock, 
Monday, May 3, at 25 Beacon Street. 
Officers of other branches cordially invited. 


A union meeting of Universalist and 
Unitarian women will be held Tuesday, 
May 4, at 10.30 A.M., in the Roxbury Uni- 
versalist Church, Warren and Buena Vista 
Streets, for a discussion of work and a com- 
parison of methods. A cordial invitation 
to all. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 


will meet at Bedford, Monday, May 3, 
Rev. James Sallaway, host. Luncheon at 
one. Subject of essay, “Dante.” Take 


electrics for Bedford at Sullivan Square at 


11.15 AM. Car leaves Arlington Heights 
at 11.45 AM. and 12 M. George Hale 
Reed, Scribe. 

Mr. A. D. Pipe, of Montreal, Canada, 


having satisfied the Committee on Fellow- 
ship of the Middle States and Canada, is 
hereby commended to our. ministry and 
churches. In accordance with the vote of 
the National Conference, at the expiration 
of six months after the date of his acceptance 
by this committee, he will be received into 
full fellowship, unless, meanwhile, the execu- 
tive committee shall take adverse action. 
Fellowship granted April 5, 1909. George 
H. Badger, John P. Forbes, Alfred 
C. Nickerson, Committee. 


Rev. G. W. H. Troop, Washington, D.C., 
having satisfied the Committee on Fellow- 
ship of the Middle States and Canada, is 
hereby commended to our ministry and 
churches. In accordance with the vote 
of the National Conference, at the expiration 
of six months after the date of his acceptance 
by this committee, he will be received into 
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full fellowship, unless, meanwhile, the 
executive committee shall take adverse 
action. Fellowship granted April 5, 1909. 
George H. Badger, John P. Forbes, Alfred 
C. Nickerson, Committee. 


The Connecticut Valley Sunday-school 
Union will hold its annual meeting at the 
Unitarian church, Northampton, Mass., May 
11, Tuesday. At4 p.m. three fifteen-minute 
papers will be. given on “The General 
Service,’’ by Mrs. A. M. Graves, Chicopee; 
“Between Sundays,” by Miss Marion Mc- 
Clench, Springfield; and ‘‘The Boy outside 
the Set,” by Miss Pease of Greenfield, each 
followed by discussion. In the evening at 
seven, after lunch and a social half hour, 
Rev. Charles T. Billings of Lowell will speak 
on ‘“‘“What are We Trying to Do?” or the 
chief aim of Sunday-school work. The 
meeting will close at 8.30 in time for trains. 


Meetings. 


SunpAy ScHooL UNION oF Boston.—At 
the last meeting of the season Rev. William 
C. Gannett of Rochester spoke on ‘The 
Home Side of the Sunday-school.’’ He felt 
that about all that can be predicated of the 
home is that it furnishes the child, as parents 
have abdicated and left everything to the 
Sunday-school teacher. They no _ longer 
train their children in conscious religiousness 
and put aside all spiritual responsibility. 
The causes for this are to be found partly 
in the home, where there is little religious 
reverence, or expression of it at least, and 
partly in the school, which must produce 
tangible and permanent good if it is to be 
worth anything. The remedies must be 
applied in both places. Until the religious 
life is expressed in the home, the home can- 
not do its part. When it does, it will begin 
to co-operate with the school. The min- 
ister’s great problem to-day, a tremendously 
difficult one, is implanting in the home new 
forms of the old reverence. The Sunday- 
school is now knowing a renaissance with a 
better curriculum, better equipment, better 
plans, all coming rapidly, and these will make 
in time the Sunday-school worth more to 
the child and to the home. In this renais- 
sance the Sunday-school teachers are the 
leaders. 

The business meeting, with Mr. Nash, vice- 
president of the Union in the chair, pre- 
ceded the address. Rev. George Hale Reed 
and Miss Sophia W. French were unanimously 
elected as directors for two years. Dele- 
gates were appointed to the next meeting 
of the Universalist Sunday School Union. 
It was voted that the Union provide next 
season meetings to present to teachers the 
lessons of the graded course. 


THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE.— 
The fifteenth annual meeting was held at 
the First Unitarian Church, New Orleans, 
La., March 24. The meeting was promptly 
called to order by the president, Miss Har- 
riet Spalding of Dallas, Tex. A hymn was 
sung, after which Mrs. Lucien E. Lyons, 
president of Branch Alliance, New Orleans, 
gave an address of welcome. She expressed 
in happy fashion the hospitality representa- 
tives felt every hour in New Orleans and 
spoke a few words of encouragement, plead- 
ing for helpfulness and co-operation. Mrs. 
Abby Peterson of Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
representing the National Alliance, followed 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
fous and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1806. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


with greetings and an interesting and touch- 
ing account of the Southern Circuit work, 
showing the eagerness with which oppor- 
tunities for development were grasped by 
these people. 

Rey. C. W. Casson gave in a most interest- 
ing manner an account of his work in the 
Publicity Bureau. Following Mr. Casson’s 
remarks, each Branch Alliance responded to 
roll-call, with an account of what was con- 
sidered the most successful feature of the 
year’s work. Reports from branches were 
then listened to with much interest. They 
showed live enthusiasm and afforded an 
interchange of ideas and encouragement. 
The secretary read several letters of regret 
and greeting from branches unable to send 
delegates. The letter from Memphis pict- 
ured such a noble struggle that a letter of 
good wishes was sent to that Branch. $10 
were appropriated for the Southern Circuit 
work, and it was voted that each branch 
attend to Post-office Mission calls within 


—— 
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the radius of its own State, except where 


persons preferred to be answered from a 


certain branch. 

At an adjourned meeting on Thursday 
afternoon the following officers were elected: 
president, Miss WHarriet Spalding, Dallas, 
Tex.; vice-president, Miss Mary E. Soule, 
New Orleans; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. 
J. A. Fairleigh, Chattanooga, Tenn. Blanche 
Phillips Resterson, Secretary Pro tem. 


THE CHANNING CONFERENCE.—The con- 
ference held its annual and eighty-sixth 
session on Wednesday,the 21st, in the church 
at Fall River; the old church lately made 
so beautiful. The day was given to an 
earnest consideration of the part our churches 
have in the social betterment of their 
several communities. Rev. Elmer S. Forbes 
made very plain and encouraging the work 
that is being done and that may be done, in 
the way of social service, by churches of 
our Unitarian faith in humankind and 
human kindliness. He dealt mainly with 
the social activities of the town and city 
churches, but gave before he closed a strik- 
ing instance of the varied service a country 
church and a country minister can render 
in the happy transformation of a rural 
community. ; 

Here Mr. Pardee of Bolton, whose own 
parish had been thus described, took up the 
problem setting forth the conditions with 
which the country church must deal and 
the disadvantages under which it labors 
at present, disadvantages of sectarian division 
and of a new and nobler message not yet 
come to power. 

But he could see that the real conditions 
were being more definitely recognized, the 
disadvantages were being overcome; and 
the country church, if only cheered and sus- 
tained a little by the sister church of the 
city, to whom the wealth and vigor of New 
England had seemed to gravitate in recent 
years, could surely become what it is by 
nature and endowment,—the social centre of 
a new and better and happier country life. 

After luncheon, most attractively and 
abundantly served in the lovely rooms 
of the Sunday-school, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton pointed out the splendidly prac- 
tical means of meeting these new demands 
upon the church afforded by the Tucker- 
man School for parish workers. With a 
woman’s wit and persuasiveness she showed 
the trained service, both paid and volun- 
tary, that could be secured to the churches 
through the school. So convincing was 
her talk that the conference voted a scholar- 
ship, paying the tuition of any person from 
any church of the conference who should 
elect to take the course. 

The officers of the conference, with Mr. 
J. C. Tripp as president, were re-elected, 
and Rev. John Day of Fall River and Mr. 
Charles W. Clifford of New Bedford were 
made directors. 

Mr. Kent gave notice of an important 
amendment to the by-laws that will enlarge 
the board of officers and directors to in- 
clude a representative from every church 
in the conference. 

The treasurer’s report showed that the 
conference had contributed during the year 
to the building fund of the church at New 
London, to Proctor Academy, and to the 
Summer Meetings at Nantucket and Vine- 
yard Haven. | 


whom unchurched 
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In line with the subject of the day’s main 
study stirring accounts were given of our 
Unitarian social service in Providence and 
New Bedford by Mrs. A. M. Eaton and 
Rev. W. B. Geoghegan respectively. 


Birks wishes to announce that every con- 
tribution received by him, large or small, 
has had ga personal gacknowledgment. If 
no such acknowledgment has been received 
by any contributing individual or society, 
Mr. Birks would like to be notified, in order 
that the matter may be fully investigated. 


Churches. 


Concorp, N.H.,—Second Congregational 
Unitarian Society: Rev. L. H. Buckshorn 
has tendered his resignation, which was 
received with great regret by the church 
and congregation. He has been in this 
pastorate over nine years, faithful and 
loyal to the best religious instincts of the 
Unitarian faith. His pastorate has been 
the longest, with one exception, in the 
history of the church. His sermons have 
been of great ability, marked by clear 
thinking and devout feeling. Behind the 
simple, clear, direct utterance, one always 
felt a soul, strong, yet true and tender. 
While the church loses one of its greatest 
preachers, the city will miss a pastor 
and churched alike 
loved as a man and looked up to as a minis- 
ter. Nothing so well expresses this as 
an editorial, recently published in the 
leading daily paper, which said: ‘‘The resig- 
nation of Rev. L. H. Buckshorn as pastor 
of the Unitarian church in Concord means 
the close of a decade of useful and helpful 
labor among our people, marked by activity 
in all good work, both within and without 
the parish. Mr. Buckshorn has shown 
signal ability in parochial organization, and 
has brought the church up to a high point 
of institutional efficiency. As a preacher 
he has commanded marked attention, as 
a citizen he has co-operated generously for 
the advancement of the best interests of the 
city. It is the ardent hope of all that he 
will resume his professional labor, after the 
year’s rest he plans to take at his beautiful 
summer place. Such good purposes and 
capacities as his are needed in this land 
of ours in active service.’ At the regular 
parish meeting his resignation was ac- 
cepted with fitting resolutions, expressing 
the gratitude of the society for his fidelity, 
their appreciation of his high Christian 
character, their regret at his departure, and 
sincere wishes for success and prosperity, 
both for him and his faithful wife, whose 
helpfulness in his pastorate have been co- 
equal with his ministrations. Mr. and Mrs. 
Buckshorn will be missed far beyond the 
limits of the parish. They have been iden- 
tified with the best life of the city in every 
sense, and their absence will be keenly felt; 
while to the church family, to whom they 
have endeared themselves, their going comes 
with a sense of personal loss, and they will 
go away bearing the good wishes and 
affection of all. 


GARDNER, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. C. E. Tomlin: On March 28 
was celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of this society. At the 
morning service the pastor delivered an 
historical address, and at the evening ser- 
vice there were addresses by four of the 
former pastors, Rev. A. C. Nickerson of 
Plainfield, N.J., Rev. W. C. Litchfield of 
Middleboro, Rev. William Channing Brown 
of Boston, and Rev. Charles A. Place of 
Waltham. Previous to the evening ser- 
vice an informal reception was tendered 
the former pastors. Although the First 
Unitarian Society of Gardner has been or- 
ganized only since 1884, Unitarianism had 
a strong following in the town as far back 
as 1830. 


Newport, R. J.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: 
From November to April inclusive, a five 
o’clock vesper service has been held on the 
third Sunday of each month. The atten- 
dance has been very satisfactory, an average 
of one hundred and fifty-five (155). These 
services have appealed to many of other 
churches, who would not be likely to attend 
our regular morning services. Our Good 
Friday evening service was well attended. 
On Easter Sunday morning we had the larg- 
est congregation for four Easters. A con- 
firmation service will be held on the first 
Sunday in May. The Channing Club, the 
men’s club of the parish, has had three 
successful dinners this winter, andin May will 
have its last dinner for the season. In 
November Mr. William H. Sayward of Boston 
addressed the club on ‘‘Industrial Issues’; 
in January Rev. Elmer S. Forbes of Boston 
spoke on “The Church and the City”; in 
March, Lieut. Commander Mark L. Bristol, 
U.S. Navy, gave a talk on ‘‘The Cruise of 
Fleet from Hampton Roads to San Fran- 
cisco.”” The present membership of the 


Marriages. 


In Winchester, Mass., roth inst, by Rev. William I, 
Lawrance, Frederic S. Snyder and Anne Thompson, 
Bar ERiET DF Mrs. Margaret (Nicol) and the late Edward 

. Wills, 


1 ENTLEWOMAN, experienced in guardianship 

of motherless children, chaperonage of grown girls, 

and in household supervision, desires position in family. 

Social and business references. Address Chaperon, 
Christian Register ,272 Congress Street, Boston, 


N experienced stenographer desires part day work 
A for a minister or literary man. Adaress Y. J., 
Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


YOOD NEW ENGLAND HOMES where chil- 
dren may board at reasonable rates. Healthful and 
pleasant surroundings and kind care. Address, with full 
information, Children’s Aid Society, Main Street, 
Haverhill, Mass. 


ISITORS attending Anniversary Week in Boston 
will find clean, comfortable rooms at 422 Massachu- 
setts Avenue. Select house. Reasonable rates. 


p Vie L Le tyke UNITARIANS will enjoy stopping 
with Miss Emma R. Ross at the Rossbenk, 169 
Telephone Back Bay 21888. 


DerBy, Conn.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Alfred W. Birks: Owing to dishonesty and 
carelessness in the local post-office, the 
minister has lost a great many letters during 
the past year, and it is only through the 
inquiries of his correspondents that he is 
able to discover the losses. His mail having 
been especially heavy during the past 
winter, in connection with the raising of the 
debt on the church, he has wondered whether 
some of this correspondence may not have 
gone astray, and a recent inquiry from 
Baltimore reveals the loss of at least one 
letter and check, In view of this fact, Mr. 


-Beacon Street, Boston. 


yFre= SALE at Jaffrey, N.H., an eight-room cottage, 
well furnished, town water, fine location, with one 
acre. $1,500. Chrzstian Register. 

FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, 5-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 44 miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister, no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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club is about fifty (50). This church will be 
represented by minister and lay delegates 
at the First Convention of the Federated 
Churches of Rhode Island, to be held in 
Providence on April 26. Seventeen de- 
nominations have been invited to partici- 
pate in this convention. Three hundred 
and thirty churches have been invited to 
send delegates to this conference. The 
minister of this church is serving as a mem- 
ber of the Convention Committee on Re- 
ligious Forces. Here in Rhode Island we 
are moving every year slowly but surely 
in the direction of Christian Unity. 


NORTHFIELD, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
D. M. Wilson: In order to surprise, in a 
pleasant way, the pastor and his wife upon 
their return from a brief vacation, some of 
the ladies of this active little parish united 
to renovate thoroughly and refurnish the 
church parlor. At the same time the Ladies’ 
Sewing Society did a similar work for the 
adjoining halls. The Misses Osgood and 
Mrs. Fred. Allen compassed the tinting of 
the walls, the decoration of the ceiling, and 
the carpenting of the floor of the parlor. 
Miss Mary A. Osgood presented a desk and 
chair to the new Alliance just formed. 
Mrs. George E. Alderman, Mrs. Charles C. 
Stearns, and Mrs. M. O. Perham contributed 
pieces of furniture. And there were placed 
on the wall artistic portraits of the Misses 
Belcher, who recently left to the church and 
its organizations six thousand dollars. This 
completes the renovation of the entire 
vestry, which last summer was begun with 
the Sunday-school room. A May-day fes- 
tival is in preparation which is to be cele- 
brated in the Town Hall. The Northfield 
society boasts of the unique record of one 
of its members, Mr. Charles H. Mattoon. 
On the first day of May he will have rounded 
out forty years, in which, with only three 
exceptions, he has liberally decorated with 
flowers the pulpit and its platform. Every 
Sunday, with these three exceptions when 
he was away or ill, he has furnished such 
an abundance of plants and flowers from 
the woods and greenhouse as to win the 
admiration of the regular worshippers and 
all chance visitors. On May-day eve, this 
notable anniversary is to be obsetved with 
a banquet and reception. 


West Roxsury, Mass.—First Parish 
Rev. Emest S. Meredith: The one hundred 
ninety-seventh annual meeting of the parish 
was held Tuesday evening, April 20. The 
attendance was good and a number of new 
members were elected Reports were made 
of the year’s work by each of the departments, 
that of the treasurer showing that all out- 
standing bills had been paid, the usual con- 
tributions made, and a substantial surplus 
in the treasury. In the last two years over 
$8,000 has been paid on the church mort- 
gage, and a fund has been started to take 
care of the remainder. ‘This will enable the 
parish to use its large endowment from the 
Billings and Bradford estates for more ex- 
tensive parish work. ‘The Standing Com- 
mittee reported a number of repairs and im- 
provements about the church and parish 
house, including much plumbing in the 
church and the installation of a dumb waiter 
in the parish house. A series of unusually 
successful parish socials have been held on the 
first Wednesday of each month, the commit- 


tees and plans for each social having been | 
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appointed and made before the end of last | April 23. 


year. ‘Two additional social gatherings have 
been held for the men of the parish only, one 
a concert and the other a smoke talk. The 
Women’s Alliance has made unusually rapid 
gains, the membership now being the largest 
in its history by nearly 50 per cent. A con- 
siderable sum of money has been raised and 
distributed among the usual denominational 
and other philanthropies. The Post-office 
Mission Committee has a regular corre- 
spondence of about 150 people in all parts 
of the country, about 85 per cent. of which 
are business and professional men. In 
response to one advertisement recently 
there were over a hundred replies request- 
ing information and literature about the 
Unitarian faith. About 2,000 tracts and 
many Registers and books have been sent 
out by this committee. The Unity Club 
of young people has had monthly social 
meetings and by two dramatic performances 
has been able to carry on its usual charitable 
work. Its membership has been large and 
full of enthusiasm. The Theodore Parker 
Club of boys reported a prosperous year. 
The Sincerity Club of girls reported, among 
other good works, sending a little girl from 
the city on a country vacation of several 
weeks. The Sunday-school, including all 
departments, has an enrolment of 139. 
Christmas donations of toys and fruits and 
vegetables were made to the Morgan Me- 
morial, and contributions made to the Sun- 
day School Society and the Children’s Friend 
Society and the local relief association. One 
large party has been given by and for the 
children of the parish, and a May party is 
now in preparation. A letter was read from 
Mr. Booker Washington, in which he agreed 
to give a lecture at the church for the ben- 
efit of a memorial to Col. Robert Gould 
Shaw, who was christened by Theodore 
Parker in this parish from the silver bowl 
which is still in use. One other organiza- 
tion which, while it has not for some years 
been a strictly parish affair, meets in the 
parish house and is more or less identified 
with the parish. It is the Unitarian Club, 
with a membership of 115 men and a 
waiting list. The average attendance this 
year of about 75 men at the monthly 
dinner and debate has been the largest 
of any of the eighteen years of its his- 
tory. There has been an appreciable in- 
crease in the attendance at the Sunday 
morning service, and the various organiza- 
tions have all had a prosperous and _ har- 
monious year. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of contributions re- 
ceived by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, from April 16 to April 24 inclusive. 


April 17. San Diego, Cal., Sunday-school ....... $5.00 
20. Hackensack, N.J., Sunday-school...... 7.00 
zo. Rockland, Mass., Sunday-school...... 5.00 
20. Baltimore, Maryland, Sunday-school .. 10.00 
20. Peabody, Mass., Church ............ 13.05 
20. Berkeley, Cal., Sunday-school ........ 7.00 
21. North Andover, Mass., Sunday-school . 5.00 
21. Rochester, N.H., Sunday-school ...... 3.00 
21. Orange, N.J., Sunday-school.......... 10.00 
21. New York, South Brooklyn, Sunday- 

BGO.” ois: . Mee BE dia anise eie eho «te ae 1.00 

22. Hingham, South, Mass., Sunday-school, 5.00 
22. Hingham, Mass., New North Sunday- 

22. Hudson, Mass., Sunday-school........ 10.00 
22. Buffalo, N.Y., Church of Our Father 

Suaday-school.....tageacs: +/seaaae, LOS 

22. Waterville, Me., Sunday-school....... 10.00 

23. Winchendon Mass., Sunday-school .... 20.00 

23 Randolph, Mass., Sunday-school ..... . 3.00 

== 23. Fairhaven, Mass., Sunday-school...... 15.00 

23. Easton, North, Mass., Church :..5. 5,5 » 3682 
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Bridgewater, East, Mass., Church..... $5.07 
23. Topeka, Kan., Sunday-school ........ 5.00 
23. Deerfield, Mass., Sunday-school ...... 4.00 
24. Plymouth, Mass., Sunday-school ..... 10,00 
24. Sioux City, Iowa, Sunday-school ..... 10.00 
24. Belmont, Mass., Sunday-school ....... 5.00 
RIcHARD C. HUMPHREYS, 
Treasurer. 


If it’s alawn mower, clothes wringer, 
washing machine, bicycle, oil stone, 
grindstone, gun, revolver, clock, hinge, 
piano stool, baby carriage, typewriter, 
sewing machine—OIL IT with 


Household 
Lubricant 


It’s especially com- 
pounded to meet all 
requirements for oiling 
the ordinary house- 
hold articles. Won't 
gum, corrode or turn 
rancid. Comes in a 
handy oiler that can 
be closed with its 
ownspout. Sold 
everywhere. 


Standard Oil Ne ae 
Company ») 
(Incorporated) \ 


9 STANDARD Om COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


THE TEMPLETON 


TEMPLETON, MASS. 
A SUMMER RESORT 


‘‘In the heart of the Massachu- 
setts Highlands’’ 


Steam heat in every room, private 
baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing 
air, pure water, best of beds, good 
food, fine service. Send for booklet. 

PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1909. 


INN 


Water Supply 


No elevated tank to 
freeze or leak. Tank 
located in cellar. 
Any pressure up to 
60 lbs. The ideal 
fire protection. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue 1} 
Let our Engineersfigureout your needs 


Lunt-MossCo. Boston 
Branch 50 Church St., New York. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children's Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
pesintance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
ren. 
Children cared for i ivate families i 
with the i ofice a e families in close relations 
pplications solicited from fam‘lies within f. 
Boston, who will take children to board aries keen 


Additional donations and b ts 
meat increasing demande: equests are much needed to 


Henry M. Williams, President 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. 'H. Slocum, Trees 
Parker B, Field, Sugeri 3 ‘ 
277 Tremont fe: : 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American 
Unitarian Association. 


Already acknowledged .............. $69,704.55 
April 2c. Society in Peabody, Mass........ 34-04 
.20. Society in Uxbridge, Mass. ...... 100.00 
20. Society in Medfield, Mass......... 257.50 
20. Society in Derby, Conn. ......... 15.00 
20. Society in Wichita, Kan.......... 10.00 
20. Society in Ann Arbor, Mich. ..... 50.00 
20, First Parish, Portland, REE ec. =< 200.00 
2o. Society in Franklin, N.H. ....... 176.00 
20. Society in Portland, Ore. ........ 52.00 
20. Society in Roslindale, Mass........ 28.68 
20. Society in Brooklyn, Conn......... 15.00 
20. Society in Hartford, Conn........ 63-75 
20. Society in Hartford, Conn., ‘In 
loving memory of Rev. Joseph 
Wate oe ne rales chualcd soreaizin 50.00 
20. Christ Church in Dorchester, Mass., 5.00 
20. Society in Nashua, N.H.......... II2.12 
20. Society in Elizabeth, N.J........- 13.72 
20. Society in Vineland, N.J......... 14.00 
20. Society in Watertown, Mass. ..... 2.00 
zo. Society in Pittsfield, Mass......... 7.44 
20, Society in Hanska, Minn. ....... I2.00 
20. Society in Colorado Springs, Col., 20.00 
20. Society in Pueblo, Col. .......... 5.00 
20. Society in Oakland, Cal.......... 16.00 
20. Oakiland,-Cali(rent)=o8........ 12.00 
20. Society in Lawrence, Mass. ...... 10.00 
zo. Society in Luverne, Minn. ....... 10.00 
:20. Society in Toronto, Can........... 60.00 
20. Society in South Natick, Ma: : 20.86 
21. Society in Concord, NEE ustec. 253.50 
21. John Candler Cobb, Boston, Mass... 50.00 
22. Unitarian Church of All Souls 
(correspondence).........-.+.+.- 100.00 
22. Society in Hood River, Or 3 12.00 
22. Society in Danvers, Se. a 27.53 
22. Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
MEER Cee irs nic eens 5,072.42 
22. Society in Richmond, Va......... 20.00 
22. Miss Annette Fiske, Cambridge, 
De eee ie SO RCICEOICR ICRC ier SOROS 5.00 
22. Liberal Christian Church, Wilton, 
Ne ets BPRS Fed 8. 61.05 
22. Society in Waterville, Me......... 50.00 
22. Society in Northboro, Mass........ 20.25 
, 22. Free Christian Church, Minneap- 
oS PU Co Re ee 10.00 
22. Northside Church, Pittsburg, Pa., 33.00 
23. Society in Plymouth, Mass.:...... . 30.00 
23. Society in Berlin, Mass. ......... 20.00 
23. Third Society, Brooklyn, N.Y..... II9.19 
23. Society in Topeka, Kan.......... 21.00 
23. Sunday School Society in Brattle- 
Tha) AVR soeon ah oop Os De 2.32 
23. Sunday-school, Hawes Society, 
South Boston, Mass. .......... 7.45 
24. Society in Wheeling, W. Va....... 22.00. 
24. Society in Duxbury, Mass........ 15.00 
24. Society in South Boston, Mass... . 70.60 
24. Society in Bangor, Me............ 183.00 
24. Society in San Diego, Cal. ....... 20.00 
24. Society in Berkeley, Cal.......... 100.00 
24. Society in Cleveland, Ohio....... 285.00 
$77,686.97 


Francis H. LINCOLN, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Tuckerman School. 


Mrs. Bernard Whitman will speak of the 
Lend-a-Hand work at the Tuckerman 
School, Saturday, May 1, at 10.30. 

The Thursday lecture on May 6 will be 
given by Rey. William Channing Brown. 
Subject, ‘Working with New England 
Churches.”’ All are welcome. 

Dr. Crooker will lecture at 11 o’clock 
on each Wednesday and Saturday of the 
remaining three weeks of the term. This 
course in Church History is most in- 
teresting. 


China, often called the most backward of 
nations in the care of natural resources, is 
now the scene of a vigorous campaign in 
the interests of the forests. 

China has probably taken less care of her 
forests than any other nation of the earth, 
and this movement to awaken in its people 
a realization of the importance of the forest 
comes at an opportune time. Many parts 
of China are practically desert wastes as a 
direct result of the destruction of its trees. 
On account of the erosion which has followed 
the removal of trees from the slopes, farmers 
are compelled to terrace their hillsides, in 
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order to hold enough soil in place for farming, | of China which are now barren were paying 
and to build little walls across the valleys|revenue to their owners. Now the wood 
to catch the silt which the annual floods | supply is so scarce that little poles are used 
deposit. Two centuries ago many regions |for building houses. 


Plan for 
_ Summer Comfort 


Don’t add the heat of a kitchen 
fire to the sufficient discomfort of 
hot weather. 

Use a New Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook-Stove and cook in 
comfort. 

With a ‘“‘New Perfection’’ 
Oil Stove the preparation of 
daily meals, or the big weekly 

baking,’’ is done without rais- 
ing the temperature perceptibly 
above that of any other room 
in the house. Another great advantage of the 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is its handsome CABINET TOP, which gives it every 
convenience of the modern steel range. Has an ample 
top shelf for warming plates and keeping cooked food hot, 
drop shelves for holding small cooking utensils, and is 
even fitted with racks for towels. Made in three sizes, 
and can be had with or without Cabinet Top. If not 
at your dealer’s address our nearest agency. 


Th i rf 
‘Rayo Lamp "= 
whether high 


or low—is therefore free from disagreeable odor and can- 
not smoke. Safe, convenient, ornamental—the ideal light. 
If not at your dealer’s address our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
best. You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 
No matter what the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 
No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Po 
=.model for your special needs—heavy machines for business, light 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
[little machines for young folks. 
Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong, 
There’s potabiy a Pope agent in your town. But write and tell us just 
what kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc., and 
we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


Pope Manufacturing Co. Hartford, Conn. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Judge, did you ever try an absinthe 
frappé?” “No, but I’ve tried a lot of fel- 
lows who had.’”’—Cleveland Leader. 


Little Mary saw a peacock for the first 
time. She cried, ‘‘O grandma, come out and 
see! There’s an old chicken in bloom’’—The 
Delineator. 


Benevolent Old Citizen (to little fellow 
shovelling snow): ‘Well, little man, you’re 
working hard.” Little Fellow (indignantly): 
“No, Lain’t: nobody told me to do it!” —The 
Circle. 


A visitor in Punkville, after a few days 
in the town, sized it up as follows: “Judg- 
ing from the quantity killed in this settle- 
ment, I presume there must be a bounty on 
time round here.”—Lowisville Courter Jour- 
nal. 


The renowned M. Blowitz once wrote 
from Paris to the London Times: ‘‘La Li- 
berté is one of those amphibious journals 
that, waiting to see which way the wind 
blows, sometimes unexpectedly turn the 
scale.” 


The little child was enjoying her first 
visit to the country, and was enthusiastic 
in her admiration of the farmyard. ‘Just 
look at the chickens!’”’ she exclaimed in 
ecstasy. ‘‘They’re all running about raw!”’ 
London Opinion. 


The following conversation was overheard 
between two boys, aged seven and five: 
“Joe, why can’t chickens talk?” ‘Aw, 
they don’t have to. When they wants any- 
thing, they just pull their wish-bones and 
they gets their wish.’””—The Delineator. 


At the medical examination of volunteers 
for service in South Africa one was found to 
have very bad teeth. He did not see how 
this should be any drawback. ‘‘For,” said 
he, “I thought we had to shoot the Boers. 
I didn’t know we were to eat them.’’—Glas- 
gow Evening Trmes. 


Mr. Bacon: “Did you hear those measly 
roosters crowing this morning early?” 
Mrs. Bacon: ‘‘Yes, dear.”’ ‘I wonder what 
on earth they want to do that for?’? ‘Why, 
don’t you remember, dear, you got up one 
morning early, and you crowed about it for 
a week ?’’—Yonkers Statesman. 


A child was lost on the streets and brought 
into the police station. The officials tried 
in every way to ascertain her name. Fi- 
nally one officer asked the little girl, “What 
name does your mother call your father?’’ 
“She don’t call him any names,’ replied 
the little one, ‘‘she likes him.” 


The Philadelphia Press tells a story of a 
house-painter. ‘I thought you were work- 
ing on Jay Krank’s new house,” said the 
house-painter’s friend. “I was going to,” 
replied the house-painter. “But I had a 
quarrel with him, and he said he’d put the 
paint on himself.” ‘‘And did he do it?” 
“Yes, that is where he put most of it.” 


Both father and mother struggled valiantly 
to teach little Effie to repeat the letter “‘ A.” 
The child emphatically refused to pronounce 
the first letter of the alphabet, and after 
many vain efforts the father retired from 
the fight discouraged. The mother took 
the little girl on her lap and pleaded with 
her affectionately. ‘‘Dearie, why won’t you 
learn to say ‘A’?’’ she asked. ‘‘Because, 
mamma,’’ explained Effie, ‘‘des as soon as I 
say ‘A,’ you an’ papa will want me to say 
‘B.’ "—The Transcript. 
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DURABLE RUGS 


Old Carpets. 


The novelty rugs that WE weave" from old 
carpets are said to be the best made anywhere. 
March orders filled promptly. 

- Write for further particulars. 
> LEWIS MEG. CO., 
15 Lewis St., Walpole, Mass. 


Educational. 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
( Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
F,. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


CAMP PEQUOIC 


GREAT CHEBEAGUE ISLAND 
CASCO BAY, OFF PORTLAND, MAINE 


Boys’ Summer Camp of Physical Educa- 
tion, Baseball, Yachting, Motoring, Row- 
ing, Fishing, Tennis, Tether Ball, Swim- 
ming, Hiking, Cross Country Running, 
Dancing, Boxing, Archery, Manual! Train- 
ing. Boys, 11 to 16; Undergraduates, 16 
to 21. 


Rev. C. L. BALL, Unitarian 
Athol, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & 6O., LTD, 
LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


( The MacDuffie School civ 


183 Central Street, Springfield, Mass. 
College Preparatory and General Course. }f 
Music and Art for elementary and adyanced 
students. Two years Domestic Science 
|} Course Four attractive houses in beautiful 
} grounds. Gymnasium and outdoor sports. 
\{ Half way between Boston and New York. ff 
The absence of raw east winds makes it very desir- 
able for girls with a tendency to colds and throat W 
troubles. College certificate privileges. \ 
Principals : 
John MacDuffie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


FOR 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL joys 


Elementary, Advanced, and Forestry Classes, 


Summer Course in FORESTRY 
TUTORING. 
F, B. KNAPP, S.B. Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
For catalog of the Upper and Lower schools address 
Wa ter B. Gace, Headmaster, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Coming 
girls’ dormitory. . FARR, Principal, 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Printers 


